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ABSTRACT 

A major objective of the study reported here was to 
assess how open the opportunity structure is for minority youth 
motivated enough to acquire vocational training. A second objective 
was to examine in detail a critical phase of the occupational cycle, 
the first few years in the labor force, which research has shown is 
critical for occupational and economic mobility. The study, funded by 
the Social Security Administrative, was distinctive in that the data 
were based entirely on the collation of high school records of 
graduates with Social Security work-history records. It was decided 
to concentrate the exppsition to a single school: the High School of 
Fashion Industries (HSFI) in New York City. HSFI is a unit industry 
school. Unit trade schools are generally superior to multi-industry 
schools. Not only are their facilities oriented toward a specific 
industry, they are in close communication with employers concerning 
standards of training and job placement. By reducing t,he range of. 
trades, it is possible to explore the data in much greater depth. 
Graduates from June 1956 to June 1963 were selected for study. Of 
2,293 graduates in 13 curricula selected for study, the Social 
Security Administration was able to locate the work^-history records 
of 1950 graduates, approximately 85 percent « Tjiis account dealt with 
the four core curricula: Fashion Design, Technical and Vocational; 
Trade Dressmaking, Vocational; and Garment Operating. (Author/JM). 
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FOREWORD 



The einployment, earnings, and placeioent data in this research are 
based on wox*k-history data provided by the Social Security Adniziistratlon, 
These data were obtained on a statistical basis only and do not involve 
disclosure of the identity of any individuals. In making these data 
available for research, the Social Security Aninistration does not 
assime any responsibility for their analysis or interpretation* 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

When this research began a number of years ago, nunserous job 
training programs vere being started to equip minority youth with 
Job skills. Most of the programs have been dismantled by the present 
administration on the grounds that they were wasteful and ineffective. 
Though the progrEims have been abandoned, the problems of youth unemployment 
continue unabated. In 1971 j unemployment among white teenagers aged I6-I9 
was about 15 per cent; among black teenagers the imemployment rate was 
32 per cent. 

If the programis were ineffective, it may have been because they were 

inadequately/- funded. Or the programs may not have been too successful 

because of the very nature imder which they ^^ere forced to operate. For 

one thing, they attempted to reach youth already alienated^ those whose 

motivations to succeed already were trampled by their life in poverty. 

For another, many of these programs wore hastily improvised and often 

not tied into the job market of the communities in which they were located. 

Furthermore, the training offered by many of these programs was of 

relatively short duration. 

A belief \mderlying this research has been that the strategic sites 

for measuring the efficacy of vocational trairiing is the established 

vocational high school. The vocational high s<5hool has fewer drawbacks 

than most of the job training programs that ca-oe into being in the 

context on the war on poverty. Graduates of tlaese schools apparently 

do not suffer from lack of motivation. On the contrary, they were 

sufficiently motivated to succeed to have persisted with their high 

school studies to the point of graduation. Moreover, these graduateis^ 
^«ve undergone a 
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far more extensive program that qualifier; them for entrance into 
relatively skilled trades. And perhaps, most important, the vocational 
school is usually more integrated with the industrial comnrunity, maintaining 
close relations >/ith employers, unions, and state employment agencies 
As a result there is a much higher probability that its graduates 
will find regular employment. For these reaasons, the vocational school 
greiduates provide a strategic group for assessing the value of vocational 
training as a solution to the poverty problem and for demonstrating that 
such training vdLll enable minority group members to break the vicious 
cycle of poverty. Unfortunately, all those concerned with the problem 
of youth unemployn^nt agree that there is a lamentable lack of data 
concerning the effects of vocational education and the process of 
induction into the labor market. 

The study reported here vis funded by the Social Security Administration 
and focuses on the employment opportunities of Negro, Puerto Rican and 
white youth. The distinctive aspect of the study is that the date; are 
based entirely on the collation of high school records of graduates 
with Social Security work^history records « Although not a single graduate 
wi^s interviewed, it has been possible to match graduates on their training 
£ind relativel." earnings for several years after graduation from higBa 
sbhool. Although, we know nothing about the attitudes and values of 
the graduates, about their family background* and aspirations and specific 
encounters they may have had with discrimination in employment, the 
statistics can taks us remarkably far in mapping the trans fit ion from 
vocational school to work. 

'A major objective of the study has been to assess how open the 
opportimity structure is for minority youth motivated enough to acquire 
^ jcational training. A second objective has been to examine in detail 
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a critical phase of the oocupationeLl cycle, the first few years in the 
labor force, which research has shown is critical for occupational 
and economic mobility^ 

For a number of reasons, ve have decided to concentrate the exposition 
to a single school. The data cire highly quantitative and a report of 
thirty five or forty curricula in a dozen schools would tax even the 
specialist. Secondly, we know irwre about the school — the High School 
of Fashion Industries in New York City than any other school studied. 
HSFI is a unit industry school g-^ared to the apparel industry. Unit 
trade schools are generailly superior to mult i- industry schools. Not 
only are their facilities oriented towards a specific industry, they 
they are in close communication with employers concc^rning standards of 
training and job placeiaent* By reducing the range of trades, it permits 
us to explore the data in much greater depth. HSFI is considered one of 
the best vocational schools in ths New York city system* 

Graduates from June 1956 to June 1963 were selected for study. 
Of 2,293 graduates in 13 ciJirricu3.a selected for study, the Social Secvirity 
Administration was able to locate the wrk-history records of 1,950 
graduates, approximately 85 percent. This account will deal with 
the four core cxrrricula. 
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CHAPTER 2 
ErrHNICITY AND TRACKING 



Studies of racial corapcsition of schools frequently show 
white -nonvxhite percentages in each school and depending on the 
closeness of the percentages to the population or to some other a 
priori standard are classified as integrated or segregated. To 
facilitate the study of racial and ethnic composition, the New 
York City Board of Education classified the clty^s schools into 
three types. ^ For high schools, the three types were defined as 



follows J 



Blacks or Puerto 
Ricans 

Type Ethnic Composition . (Per cent) 

X Segregated nonwhite 8$ - 100 

Z Integrated 1$ - 8$ 

Y Segregated white 0-1$ 



To know that a particular school is classified as "Z" does 
tell us something about it but it does not reveal the degree of 
internal segregation. At the elementary school level, ability- 
grouping is common and that invariably means that there is some 
segregation within schools* At the secondary school level, 
students are tracked into different academic, commercial, or 
vocational curriculaj it is safe to predict that blacks and 
Puerto Ricans vjill not be placed in the various curricula in the 
same proportions as whites. 

n Eleanor B. Sheldon and Raymond A. Glazier, Pupils and Schools 
in New York Cityj New York: Russell Sage Foundation^ 19^* 
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Judged by the results of ethnic cdisuses conducted yearly 
by the city*s school teachers, the High School of Fashion 
Industries has been a "Z^'-school since the first ethnic census 
some twenty years ago. Its ethnic composition for the years 
1957 through 1963 is shown in Table 2.1. The ethnic composition 
for the city's 29 vocational high schools in I963 is shown in the 

TABLE 2.1 

HIGH SCHOOL OF FASHION INDUSTRIES ENRDLIMENT, 
BY RACE-ETHNICITT AND' BY YEAR 
(1957-1963)^ 



Race-Ethnicity 



Year 


Black 


Puerto 
Rican 


White 


Total 


(Number) 


1957 


.U5 


.2U 


.31 


1.00 


(1,U96) 


1958 


.38 


.29 


.32 


1.00 


(l,6l2i) 


1959 


.ko 


.30 


.31 


1.01 


(1,7U5) 


i960 


.ko 


.23 


.37 


1,00 


(1,876) 


1961 




.27 


.28 


1.00 


(2,005) 


1962 


M7 


.2li 


.30 


1.01 


(l,7Ul) 


1963 




.23 


.32 


1.00 


(1,636) 



•K- Source: Central Zoning Unit, Nevi York City 
Board of Education 



trivariate scatter diagram in Figurv3 2.1. Fashion High is labelled 
#19. Readers who are not familiar v/ith triangular coordinate graphs 
may find the following explanation helpful. 

Whenever we deal with three component data which total 100 
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per cent (or ary constant sum), triangular plots are very handy 
for revealing unexpected patterns, clustering of the units, 
variability of the mixt\ires, changes over time in the corrqDosition 
of \mits. The percentage for each components is scaled along a 
side of the triangle^ with the percentages increasing in a 
clockwise direction. The vrtiite-percentages are shown along the 
left side; the base represents 0 % whites and the percentages 
increase until IOO5S white is reached at the apex. Puerto Rican 
percentages start at the apex with 0 % Puerto Ricans and increase 
along the left side of the triangle, reaching 100^ Puerto Rican 
at the lower right vertex. At the lower right vertex, the 
percentage of blacks is 0 it increases along the base and 
reached 100^ black at the lower left vertex. Any comb ijiat ion 
of the three components which totals 10Q56 is represented by a 
unique point in the interior or boundary of the triangle. 
Points close to one of the vertices of the equilateral triangle 
imply that one component is dominant; points located close to a 
side of the triangle indicates that one con^jonent is very s:mall« 

By way of illustration. Figure 2.2 shows how Fashion High 
is plotted on a triangular graph. Its ethnic composition in 
1963 was 32% white, 23^ Puerto Rican, and h$% black. Starting 
at the base of the left side of the triangle, coiint up until the 
32^ white -coordinate is reached; then starting at the apex of 
the triangle, count along the right side iintil the 23^ Puerto 
Rican coordinate is reached; then start at the base and move 
left until the k$% black-coordinate is reached. The inter- 
section of the three coordinate lines locates Fashion High. 



Since the sum of each of the thi'ee coordinates is 100^, there 
are on3.y two degrees of freedcxn, i.e.j only two ccwiinates are 
necessary to locate a point in the triangle • The third coordii^te 
can serve as a check. 

In Figure 2.1^ showing the 29 vocatio:nal schools, two lines 
have been drawn so that the triangle is partitioned into regions. 
The triangular region at the very top represents the "Y" schools, 
i«e., the segregated white schools; the trapezoidal region at the 
base represents the "X" schools, the segregated nonwhite schools; 
and the integrated "Z" schools cover the region between the "X'' 
and "Z" schools. There are two vocational high schools in the 
segregated nonwhite region: #1 and #23, although #23 is so close 
to the ethnic boundary that it is difficult to classify. School 
23, lorkville Vocational High School had lii.7 per cent whites: 
an exchange of two of its black or Puerto Rican students for two 
white students from another school would convert* #23 from 
segregated nonwhite to integrated. At the top of the triangle, 
we find four vocational schools in the segregated white region; 
school #22, the School of Printing, has 85.2 per cent whites; 
an exchange of four of its white students for four Puerto Rican 
or black students from another school would convert the School 
of Printing frocn segregated white to integrated. In general, 
the triangular plot suggests two clusters: one group at the top 
of the triangle nuinbering nine schools and a much larger group 
dispersed in the integrated region. 

To get some sense of Fashion High in the context of the 
rest of the New York City school system, the racial-ethnic com- 



position of other groups of schools are plotted in Figiire 2.3« 
Note first the arrow AA* at the top of the graph, which represents 
the Academic high schools. The A-end represents the ethnic com- 
position of the academic high schools in 1957* The arrow-head end, 
A» represents their ccsnposition in 196U; in^migrant blacks and 
Puerto Ricans replaced many whites who transferred to parochial 
schools or whose families moved to the suburbs. Despite the 
white losses, academic schools remained closer to the all-white 
vertex at the top of the triangle than any other type of school. 

The arrow marked EE* represents the change in composition 
of elementary schools. The direction and length of EE' is much 
like AA', although elementary schools had a higher proportion of 
< blacks and Puerto Ricans in 1956 than did the academic high schools 
in I96U. 

The vocational schools are denoted by the W arrow; while 
not as long as the EE' and AA' arrows, it is pointing in the same 
direction. In 1956 vocational schools as might be expected had 
the lowest proportion of whitesj in 196U it again had the lowest 
proportion of whites but the elementary schools were a close 
second. In Figure 2.3^ the point marked 'TH" represents the 
reported composition of all stiJdents at Fashion High from 1957 
to 1963: the change is so small that the arrow collapses into 
a point. After observing the changes in academic high schools, 
elementary schools, vocational schools, and jirnior schools, the 
composition of Fashion High appears to be stirprisingly stationary 
(Table 2.1). In fact, the stationarity raise questions of 
reliability. First, it is seen quite clearly that major changes 



in tho ethnic composition of the city's schools seems to have 
left Fashion High iinaffected* Conceivably, the school could 
have tightened admission requirements. However, that does not 
seem to be a satisfactory explanation. Our count of the race- 
ethnicity of graduates for 19$7 and 196U are shown in Figure 2.3 
by the arrow "fK'^ The arrow ^'fh" indicates a drop in the pro- 
portion of white graduates at .HSFI and an increase in Puerto 
Ricans. VJhat miakes us doubtful of the reliability of the figures 
in Table 2.1 is not only the lack of a trend in the year-to-year 
composition^ but also the apparent inconsistency with the com- 
position of graduates. If the school's population did indeed 
remain stable from 19^7 to 1963, it would imply that the rats 
of dropouts of whites was disproportionately higher than the 
rate among Puerto Ricans or blacks. As we shall observe in a 
few pages hence, whites generally received appreciably more 
favorable curriculum assignments than blacks or Puerto Ricans. 
We would then be faced with the problon of explaining how the 
choicest curriculum assignments are conferred on students with 
the lowest probability of graduating. Furthermore, we shall 
see in subsequent chapters that whites do far better on the labor 
market than do blacks or Puerto Ricans. The statistical con- 
sequences of our mis classifying the race or ethnicity of graduates 
woiild be to attenuate the true differences in earnings between 
whites on one hand and blacks and Puerto Ricanc on the other. 
The differences already are considerable Jif they were much greater, 
they would be grim. Finally, we should say something about our 
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ethnic classif ications. Members of the: research team became sociol- 
ogical slueths when it came to resolving doubts about a graduate's 
race or ethnicity; yearbook pictures were checked, the census 
tracts of home addresses were checked in U.S. Census of Pop- 
ulation and Housing, I96O, New York Cityjthe birthplaces of parents and 
were considered; 

graduates/ school records were checked to see whether a brother 
or sister of the graduate had attended the school. Almost all 
classifications were caref\d.ly doubly checked; we doubt whether 
many are incorrectly classified. 
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We have described the changing ethnic composition of the 
city's public schools, with poor Puerto Rican and black young- 
sters replacing middle-class whites. At this point it will be 
useful to say something concerning the causes of this ethnic 
transformation. The background is necessary to assess past 
gains and future prospects of black and Puerto Rican youth. 

The influx of Puerto Ricans into New York City diu^ing the 
last twenty years is mainly a consequence of progress in medical 
treatment and public health. What h^pened to the population 
of Puerto Rico is in varying degrees happening to more than one- 
half of the population of the world: demographers sometimes refer 
to it as the "demographic transition". What took a Sweden or an 
England one hundred years to achieve, an undeveloped country can 
now telescope in ten or fifteen years. By immunizations of 
children^ control of diseases such as malaria, cholera, small- 
pox, and yellow fever, purification of its water supply, and 
other applications of modern hygiene, death rates can be rapidly 
reduced. 

An outside team of medical personnel and public health workers 
— from U.N. or from some friendly developed country — can in- 
troduce these death control measures without much participation, 
cooperation, or even awareness o.f the citizenry. The cost of 
the measures might be no more than $2 or $3 per capita. The 
impact of these measures is immediate. The sharp drop in mor- 
tality rates unaccompanied by a corresponding drop in birth rates 
produces an exponential growth in population. While these dra- 
matic reductions in death rates can be brought about easily by 
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government, the drop in birth rates is not readily accomplished; 
it involves changing social habits and traditional values devel- 
oped when famine and plag^ie and high infant mortality were common- 
place . 

Our southern neighbor, Mexi.co, exemplifies this explosive 
growth in population. Mexico's pop\ilation is about $h million. 
Physicists sometimes use the concept "half -life" to characterize 
the exponential decay of radioactive materials; demographers talk 
about "doubling time" for popvilations which are exponentially 
growing. Mexico's doubling-time is 21 years: in 1993 Mexico will 
have a population exceeding 100 million. Each year about ^0,000 
Mexicans emigrate to the United States and hundreds of thousands, 
legal and illegal, cross the Rio Grande in search of work. In 
the next twenty years most of Mexico's energy and economic pro- 
gress will go into feeding, housing, and schooling 50 million 
new dependents. 

Not too long ago, there was talk of the vanishing Indians. 
Between 19^0 and 1970 American Indians stopped vanishing and 
doubled their mambers. Its current growth rate is a staggering 
^^'^r cent per year, which means a doubling-time of l5 years. 
Indian reservations cannot economically support its people; un- 
employment rates of 35 per cent are typical. With American 
Indians already living in abject poverty, it is difficult to 
imagine the despair which a rapid doubling of its numbers wiLl 
produce • 

The people of Puerto Rico were luckier than most countries 
caiaght up in the "demographic transition." It had an escape valve 
— migration to the U.S. mainland ~ wljich gave the island time to 
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intrcxiuce a vigorous program of economic and social reform and 
active programs to limit family size. Although the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico was transformed from widespread destitution to an 
economy matched by few areas of Latin America, the econcmiic 
development of the island is still racing against population 
increase- Migration to the mainland will tmdoubtedly continue 
during the '70s, although Puerto Ricans have begun to settle in 
many states other than New York, 

Just as with the Puerto Ricans, the in-migration of blacks 
to New York City is also a by-product of progress. After the end 
of World War II, there was a massive exodus from America's farms, 
one of the greatest migrations in human history. During the 19^0' 
about 7^ million people left the farms; in the 19$0*s another 10 
million left. This was brought about by mechanisation of agri- 
culture, improved pesticide control, advances in breeding, and 
more efficient management. As a resxilt of all the technological 
progress, some 8 per cent of Americans on the farms were able 
to feed the other 92 per cent of the population — an economic 
achievement that was the envy of the world. But this unpar- 
alleled national achievement forced 3 million blacks to leave 
Southern farms between 19liO - I960 in search of work. Blacks 
who owned land tended to stay longer, but few accumulated 
siifficient capital to becOTie land-owners, the few who did accu- 
mulate soaTie capital encounterec^ fierce white tabooa against sell- 
ing land to blacks. Some Southern states anticipating out- 
migration saw in it a further opportunity of skimping on black 
education. Blacks migrated to metropolitan centers in the South 
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and in the North> and lesser nuimbers to the Far West. 

While this massive migration from moral regions to metropol- 
itan centers was occuring, there was a counter-movement from the 
cities to the suburbs. This movement to the suburbs would not 
have been possible without indirect federal subsidies. The federal 
government and state legislat\ires have consistently favored subur- 
bia to cities in highway and housing programs, and FHA has been 
partial to siiburban hoxising. Perhaps 100 billion dollars has 
gone into highways and only a fraction into public transit. 

The broad features of these two major streams of migration of 
black migration from the farmis to metropolitan centers and the 
white middle-class flight to the sub\irbs — can be perceived more 
easily by o\ir fandliar triangular plot. 

The three components are the proportions who live in l) central 
cities; 2) areas outside central cities, i.e., suburbs, and 3) non- 
metropolitan areas. Figure 2.U depicts the residential ccanposition 
of the black and white population in 19^0, I960 and 1970. By com- 
paring the points on the graph representing the blacks in 1950 and 
whites in 1950 with the corresponding points in I960, it is seen 
that the ^'distance" between whites and blacks invidening; by 
ccxnparing the I960 points with the 1970 points for blacks and for 
whites, it is evident that the process of geographic polarization 
is continuing. 

aibUirbanization of industry means that employment 
opportunities depend on transit to suburb g^i work -places. For the 
black and Puerto Rican in search of work, dispersal of jobs, lack 
of public transit to subxirban areas, and segregated housing in 
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suburban areas are new barriers. These barriers prevent blacks 
and Puerto Ricans from translating increased edv.:;ation and job 
skills into income and occupational mobility, K>ill>j.-f amil;/- 
housing is the only kind of housing most black worke-A'j c/Mx afford. 
But in the tri -state New York metropolitan region, foe* examiple, 
half of the vacant land zoned for residential use require? 3 single 
family homes on one acre or more. And all sorts of proviesions 
which appear to deal with housing, relating to lot sizes, ^.:ide- 
walJk building materials, etc., are simply devices to keep out 
Spanish and black workers."^ 



1. John F. Kain and John R. May, "Transportation and Poverty", 
Public Interes t > Winter 1970, 72-87; John F. Kain and 
Joseph J. Persky, "Alternatives to the Gilded Ghetto, 
Public Interest . Winter 1969, 7U-87. 
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Though the titla of this chapter is ''Ethnicity and Tracking''^ 

the discussion thus far has concerned ethnicity. We aow propose 

to connect ethnicity with curriculum placement. At the beginning 

of the chapter it was stated that since the inception of ethnic 

censuses in the New York City public schools. Fashion High always 

has been in the "integrated" column. But we suggested also that 

aggregate ethnic figures are not predictive of the interior life 

of a school, Christopher Jencks and his colleagues make the valid 

point that there is usually far more variation between students 
a 

within/secondary school than between an average student in one 
school with an average student in another school.^ In high schools 
xrith students of diverse ethnic or racial compositions, one can 
be certain that the ethnicity is related to placement in the 
various curricula. 

In this regard. Fashion High is no exception. Detailed data 
on placement of the three ethnic groups appears in the Appendix. 
For ease of compariBorithe raw figures have been percentaged in 
Table 2.2 to show how blacks, Puerto Ricans, and whites are 
placed in the thirteen curricula. Wherever we must compare 
groups distributed in a great manj^' nominal categories, such as 
Table 2.2, it is useful to have seme summary measure that will 
tell us how similar distribiAtions are. In the present instance, 
we want a measure which will indicate, for example, whether blacks 
or Puerto Ricans are more similar to whites with respect as 
curriculum assignment, and how similar blacks and Puerto Ricans 



O 1, Christopher Jencks at al. Inequality , New York: Basic Books, 
ERIC 1972, p. I56f. 
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are placed. A measiire that has proved serviceable in our analysis 
is called the "Index of Dissimilarity."*'" Since we will use this 
index in subsequent chapters it is worth some elaboration. 

Alfiobraically, the index is expressed by the f ollovnLng 
formula: 



Index of Dissimilarity 

i 



Pil - Pi2 



2 

Thus, to calculate the similaiity between two distributions, we 
first standai'^dize for size by percentaging each distribution 
calculate the absolute difference in each categoiy, tally the 
differences, end divide by two. When the percentages in the 
two distributions are identical, the index equals zero; it 
reaches a maxiimun of 100 when the percentages are completely 
dissimilar. 

What "completely dissimilaT*" means, will become evident 

from the foUoi-xing illustration, (Table 20) where incomes of 

>rtiite families are can!i:>cired with that of black families in the 
2 

United States. The illustration will not only give the reader 
a better sense of what the index measures but substantively, it 
will provide a readixig of black progress during the last twenty- 
five years and enable us to forecast how it will take blacks to 
achieve income parity. 



1. Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, "Residential Distribution 
and Occupational Stratification," American Journal of Sociology > 
Vol. 60, (1955), pp. 210-217. 

2. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Measures of Overlap of Income 
Distribution of White and Negro Families, U.S. Government Print- 
Office, Washir.gton, D.C*, 1970. 
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TABLE 2.3 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL MOITOY INCOME OF 
WHITE AND NEGRO FAMIUES: I968 



i 


Income Categoi^ 


(^). 

White 
Families 


(3) 

Black 
Families 


|W. -B-i 


mm v^'^j^jB^^^ 


1. 




1.5 


3.9 


:2.U 


1.5 


2. 


$ 1,000 to $ 1,U99 


1.3 


U.o 


.2.7 


1.3 


3. 


$ 1,500 to $ l,999...o 


1.6 


5.1 


3.5 


1.6 


u. 


$ 2,000 to $ 2,U99.. 


2.3 


5.6 


.3.3 


2.3 


5. 


$, 2,500 to $ 2,999 


2.2 


5.U 


3.2 


2.2 


0. 


$ 3j000 to $ 3jU99.... 




0. [ 


3.9 




7. 


$ 3,500 to $ 3,999.... 


2.6 


5.6 


3.9 


2.6 


8. 


$ h,000 to $ U,999.... 


5.6 


10.6 


5.0 


2.6 


9. 


$ 5,000 to $ 5,999.... 


6.7 


8.8 


2.1 


6.7 


10. 


$ 6,000 to $ 6,999 


7.6 


7.6 


0.0 


7.6 


11. 


$ 7,000 to $ 7,999...o 


8.3 


7.2 


1.1 


7.2 


12. 


$ 8,000 to $ 8,999 


8.1 


6.0 


2.1 


6.0 


13. 


$ 9,000 to $ 9,999. ... 


7.6 


u.u 


3.2 


u.u 


111. 


$10,000 to $11,000 


13.0 


7.8 


5.2 


7.8 


15. 


$12,000 to ^llx.SSS 


13.2 


6.2 


7.0 


6.2 


16. 


$15,000 to $2U,999 


12.9 


U.7 


8.2 


U.7 


17. 


$25,000 to $U9,999 


2.5 


o.U 


2.1 


O.U 


18. 




0.3 




0.3 


0.0 




Totals: 


100.1 


100.0 


^8.2 


70.9 


Index of Dissimilarity = 


58.2/2 

= 29.1 


100 - 70.9 
= 29.1 



Column (1) lists eighteen incane categories. Columns (2) and (3) 

shov the tvo distributions among white and balck families. Colttmn (U) 

= Col. (2) - Col. (3) . The absolute differences total 58. 2, shown 

at the base of column (U), and 5Q*2 - 29.1^ the Index of Dissjonilarity. 

2 



ERIC 
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One interpretation of the Index of Dissimilarity is that it 
represents the non-overlap between two percentage distributions. 
In the case of family income, after stai^dardizing for the different 
nmbers ^ white and black families share a coiiiinon 70^9 V^^ cent* 
This is shown by the middle colijmn in the decomposition below: 



Uniqpie to Coramctti to Unique to 

Income White Black U White Negro 

Class •. . Families Families Families 



1. 




1.5 


2.U 


2. 




1.3 


2.7 


3. 




1.6 


3.5 


U. 




2.2 


3.2 


5. 




2.8 


3.9 


6. 




2.6 


3.0 


7. 




5.6 


5.0 


8. 




6.7 


2.1 


9. 




7.6 




10. 


1.1 


7.2 




11. 


2.1 


6.0 




12. 


3.2 


h.h 




13. 


5.1 


7.8 




lii. 


7.0 


6.2 




15. 


8.2 


U.7 




16. 


2.1 


o.h 




17. 


0.3 






Totals: 


29.1 


70.9 


29.1 



Index of = Index of = Index of 

Dissimilarity Similarity Dissimilarity 



Another interpretation suggested by the deccxnposition above 
is that Index of Dissimilarity can be thought of as the smallest 
percentage of blacK families (or white families) whose inccsne 
would have to change in order for the two iiacome distributions to 
become congruent, in this case 29.1^ • 
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There is an interesting simplification of the index -which, 
to our knowledge, has gone xinnoticed. Instead of taking differences 
between percentages^ Col. (5) lists the smaller entry in each row 
of Column- (2) and (3): < 3.9j 1-3 < U.O, etc. It turns out 
that an alternate form of the Index of Dissimilarity = 100 - ^ min 
^Pil^Pi2^* '^^^'^^ 2.3 the sum of the minima is 70.9, and 100 - 70.9 
- 29.1, the Index of Dissimilarity.^ Therefore, instead of using 
the Index of DissiJnilarity, we prefer to use the Index of Similarity 
which is obtained by summing the smaller percentage in each row: 

Index of Similarity = ^ min (Pj^]_j P±2^ 
One is less likely to make arithmetic errors by summing the smaller 
percentage in each row than by taking differences. So much for the 
methodology. 

As a barometer of black vs. white family income, an Index of 
Similarity has been computed from 19U7 to 1968. In 19U7 the Index 
was 62.0 and as shown in Table 2.3 it rose to 70.9 by 1968. On the 
assumption that similarity will continue to increase at the rate 
of .00^ per year, black families can look to the year 2,030 as the 
Year of Parity. Some critics have pointed out that this apparent 
progress is illusory, since a much higher proportion of black 
vTives work (and work more) than white xiives. 



1. The fact that the Index of Dissimilarity = 100 -•^min (Pij5Pi2^ 
can be derived from an algebraid identity connecting the minimm 
of two numbers with absolute values: 



min (x,y) - x 4- y ^y > x| 



2 

From the identity i | 

max (x,y) « x 4- y +| y > x| 
O 2 
ERJ^C we can also derive another form of the index of Dissimilarity: 
msmMB (Pily Pi?)" 
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Tooled up with our Index of Similarity, we return to Table 2.2 
and compare the curriculum assignments of the three ethnic groups 
(Table 2.U): 

TABLE 2.U 

CURRICULUM SIMILARITY MATRIX 
FOR THREE ETHNIC GROUPS 



/Ethnic Group 


Blacks 


Puerto 
Ricans 


Whites 


Blacks 


[100 ] 


78 


65 


Puerto Ricans 




[100] 


72 


Whites 






[100] 



The indices suggest tTiat blacks and Puerto Ricans were most similarly 
placeidin the various curricula^ (Index = 78); blacks and whites were 
least similarly placed; (index = 6$) Puerto Ricans were slightly 
closer to blacks than to whites (78-72) <'(72-65). 

Curriculum-by-curriculum comparisons reveal patterned differ- 
ences in the assignment of the three groups to the various tracks. 
These differences persisted^ except for random variation^ over the 
eight si^ccessive years encompassed by the research. For exan^^le^ 
in Fashion Design (Technical and Vocational Combined), the chances 
of being assigned were as follows: 

PLACEME^^T IN 
FASHION DESIGN 

Blacks 8% . 

Puerto Ricans 13^ . 

Whites 26% 
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Fashion Design represents perhpas the ir \st elite ciirriculum in 
the stratification system at Fashion High *?rade Dressmaking, 
although not as elite as Fashion Design, could be remunative and 
rewarding if successfully pursued, recruited more Puerto Ricans 
than either of the other two groups: 

PLACEMENT IN 

TRADE DRESSMAKII^ (TECHNICAL & VOCATIONAL COMBINED) 



Blacks 22% 
Puerto Ricans 37% 
Whites 28% 



Blacks trail in recruitment to Fashion Design and to Trade Dress- 
making, but rank first in recruitment in possibly the least pre- 
ferred track, Garment Operating: 



PLACEMENT IN 
GARMENT OPERATING 



Blacks 38% 
Puerto Ricans 21% 
"Whites 12% 

Just as one can look at the similarity of curriculum place- 
ment for the thi*ee ethnic groups, one can look at the converse: 
similarity of ethnic ccanposition among the curricula. For 
thirteen curricula, there are 78 similarity indices* We will 
not pres nt the entire matrix, since this report does not analyze 
all thirteen ciirricula. We concentrate on the four core curricula: 
Fashion Design, Technical; Fashion Design, Vocationalj Trade Dress- 

ERIC 
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making. Vocational; and Garment Operating, Table 2.5 below exhibits 
the similarity indices for the four ciirricula: 

TABLE 2.$ 

ETHNIC SIMILARITY MATRIX FOR FOUR CORE CUR.RICULA 



Ciarriculiim 



Fashion Fashion Trade 
Design Design, Dressmaking, Garment 
Technical Vocational Vocat i onal Operating 



Fashion Design, 
Technical 

Fashion Design, 
Vocational 

Trade Dressmaking, 
Vocational 

Ganaent Operating 



[100 ] 



71; 

[100 ] 



75 
88^ 
[lOO ] 



51 
63 

72 

p.00 ] 



ERIC 



The seventy-eight similarity indices for the curricula vary 
from Ul to 98, with most in the 70s or 80s, The similarity of 
etlin^c cc^position between Garment Operating and Fashion Tech- 
nical ($1) is fourth from the bottom. The contrast in racial- 
ethnic composition of the two curricula are easily seen: 

(Per cent ) 



Fashion 
Design, 
Technical 



Garment 
Operating 



Blacks 




69 < 


Puerto Ricans 


2k 


19 


Whites 


61 


12 


Total: 


(100) 


(100) 



The minima, indicated by underscoring, total 5l, the Index of 
Similarity sho\>m in Table 2.$» 
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One must remember that at one time the vocational schools in 
the city were regarded as ^'dunping gonrnds" for students with little 
motivation or ability. The vocational schools, however, were con- 
siderably upgraded and during the period covered by the study, the 
"dumping grounds" became the General Program. Before admission 
to Fashion High, applicants are required to pass screening tests. None- 
theless, we see that there is considerable selectivity in cur- 
ricTilum assignments. We did not attempt to investigate whether 
these assignments were validly made, nor would we be competent 
to make such judgments. In the sequel, their validity is assumed 
and vre explore subsequent exr5)loyment opportunities of blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, and whites within each curriculum. 



CHAPTER 3 
JOB PLACEMENT 

In this chapter we exaraine the placement procsGC. :1a 
particular, we want to see how curriciilum is related to first 
job placement and how ethnicity is related to placement. 

Almost all of the vocational educators with whom we have had 
contact judge success of vocational education by placement. This 
means helpii^ graduates to find jobs that are "trade -related" or 
"training-related" or "curriculum related". The iiaportance 
attached to this criterion is demonstrated by the facility with 
wliieh vocatioxial achool principals and other admnistrators can 
produce follow-up data showing that almost all of their students 
go into trade-related work. Ninety per cent is a typical per- 
centage given for curriculum related en^^loyment; and percentages 
as high as 98 per cent have been claimed. We will report on the 
placement of more than 1,000 graduates of Fashion High| what is 
immediately striking about the figures is the great diversity of 
jobs,^ After one has seen placement figures for a school with a 
good reputation, such as Fashion High^ one is apt to view 
skeptically figtxres of 90 per cent trade-related employment. 
This is not to suggest that these percentages are invented. 
They are based on post-card follov7-upr studies, usually .with* a high 
non-response rate. One cannot be sure to tlMe^e surveys, v/hen a 



1. Detailed figures on the placement of graduates of Fashion 
High appear in the Appendix^ as well as placement figures 
on the graduates of Automotive High School, in Brooklyn 
and Gonq^ers Vocational-Technical High School in New York. 



graduate is unemployed but because of pride falsely states that he 
is enployed or when he is employed but falsely states that he is 
not in the hope that the school placement office will provide a 
lead to a better job. 

Moreover, we do not altogether agree with a criterion that 
scores curriculum-related enployment which pays miserable wages 
a more successful outcome than employment which pays respectable 
wages though it is curriculum-unrelated. This is not an abstract 
criticism: later in the chapter, it will become evident that many 
of the better-paying jobs are curriculum-unrelated. Also, the 
criterion of curriculum-related eirployment seems clear enough 
intuitively but becomes fuzzier when one attempts to cast it 
into operational terms. Everyone knows, for exairple, what an auto 
mechanic is« it would most seem to be a major task in classification 
to decide whether graduates in automotive mechnaics are employed in 
curriculum-related work. If a graduate is working for a new car 
dealer and is replacing defective chasis parts, such as shock 
absorbers or brakeshoes or if he's doing engine tuneup, etc., 
classification is no problem. But when he is employed at a 
service station and his work consists of p\imping gas, checking 
the oil in the crankcase and the water in the radiator and battery 
and to varying degrees replacing oil filters, air filters, wind- 
shield wiper blades, and tires then the relation to the automotive 
mechanics is not so easily determined. Every vocational school 
that we know of would classify auto mechanic graduates working as 
service station attendants as curriculum-related employment. We 
will not attempt to resolve this problem. 



Taking a very broad view about training-related jobs, we do 
rvin into another problem which makes it difficult to evaluate out- 
comes of vocationeil education. The problem concerns the opportunity 
structure of the local economy, the context of placement. Suppose 
that vocational high schools in Washington, D.C., Boston, or 
Philadelphia report that 70 per cent of their dressmaking graduates 
enter curriculum-related work whereas Fashion High in New York City 
reports a much higher figure. Can we conclude that Fashion High 
is doing a better job in training dressmakers? To be concrete. 
Table 3»1 below lists eleven communities and the proportion of their 
labor force engaged in apparel manufacturing. 

TABLE 3.1 

PROPORTION OF LABOR FORCE EMPLOYED IN APPAREL MANUFACTURING* 
(11 Zd'i^minES WITH VARYING PROPORTIONS) 
OF LABOR FORCE IN APPAREL MANUFACTURING 









Number of 


Propoi'tion of 






Total 


'rforkers 


Workers employed 






Number 


erroloyed in 


in apparel 






of. 


apparel 


manufacturing 




Locality 


Workers 


manufacturing 




1. 


Columbus, Ohio 


226,ia8 


718 


.003 


2. 


Chicago, 111. 


2,l53,il23 


26,ii08 


.012 


3. 


I;OS Angeles, Calif. 


2,051,933 


50,192 


.02U 


U. 


Dallas, Texas 


U15,U^ 


13,349 


.032 


5. 


San Juan, P.R. 


1214,165 


5,105 


.OUl 


6. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 


1,265,70U 




.okh 


7. 


3,7U2,623 


275,709 


.073 


8. 


Passaic, N.J. 


129,276 


10,516 


.081 


9. 


Husdon County, N.J. 


210, 8U9 


19,389 


.092 


10. 


Orange County, N.J. 


37,107 
27,1462 


3,990 
3,5lii 


.108 


11. 


Rensslaer, N.Y. 


.128 



•^Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, County Business Patterns ^ 196U, 
New York CBP-6U-3U, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 196$. 
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The gradient in the last column suggests the point of tliis 
discussion. In some localities, finding an apparel-related job 
for a graduate would be something of a placement achievement. It 
would seem to be ten times more difficult to find such a job in 
Columbus, Ohio than in San Juan or Philadelphia and twenty times 
more difficult than in New York City, or Rensslaar, New York. 

In statistics, one is taught to judge the frequency of events 
by con^aa ivcon luth the ever-present rival conjecture, chance. In 
our study ^ for example, we find that a niimber of graduates of auto- 
mD.tive High School find employment in the apparel industry 5 and 
some trained in electrical work at Gompers Vocational-Technical 
High School also start their careers in the Garment Center."^ 
Considering the fact that the fashion industry is one of New York^s 
key industries, this is not surprising. Yet when assessing place- 
ment of Fashion High graduates, ought we not credit chance with 
some role in the placement of graduates in the apparel industry? 

Before looking at how a chance placement model might apply 

to the graduates of Fashion High, it is necessary to digress 

briefly to describe the Standard Industrial Classification Code (SIC), 

2 

which we use to study placement. This is a nested classification 
system developed by the government to classify establishments 
according to their principal product or economa.c activity. The 



1, To be specific, x^e estimate that 9 per cent of the graduates 
of Automotive High School and 10 per cent of the graduates of 
Gompers Vocational-Technical High are working in the apparel 
industry , 

2. Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, Standard 
Industrial Classification Ifanual^ 1967. 




code for a particular establishment is derived from information 
furnished by the eraployor to the Social Sec\irity Administration. 
The first broad group is designated Divisions : 

A. Agricxilture, forestry, fisheries 

B. Mining 
Contract Construction 

D. Manufacturing 

E. Transportation, communication, electric 
DIVISIONS A gas, and sanitary services 

F. Wholesale and Retail Trade 

G. Finance, Ins\irance, and rgal estate 
Services 

I. Goverament 

J. Non-classifiable establiahments 
Within each Division the industries are designated Mtijor Group s. 
For example, within Division D. Manufacturing, there are 21 Ma, ) or 
Group industries; each is given a two-digit code. 



DIVISION D. 
MANUFACTURII^i 



Major Groups 

^ 19 Ordnance and accessories 

20 Food and Kindred products 

21 Tobacco manufacturers 

22 Textile mill products 
/ 23 Apparel and other finished products 

} made from fabrics and similar products 



38 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 



Within Major Groups there are more detailed three-digit coded 
industrial classifications 3 each is called a Group No . Within 
Ma jor Group SIC 23 (Apparel and Other Textile Products), there 
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are nine 3--<ligit coded industrial establishments: 

Group No « 

Men^s and Boys' Sutis and Coats 
Men*s and Boys' Furnishings 
Women's and Misses' Outerwev 
Women's and Children's Undergarments 
Hats, Caps, and Millinery 
Children's Outerwear 
Fiir Goods 

Miscellaneous Apparel and Accessories 
Miscellaxieous Textile Products 

Finally, within each Group No . , establishments are classified in 

even more detail with a U-digit code. Thus, in Group No . 233 

(Women's and Misses' Outerwear), there are four U-digit codes: 





r23i 


MAJOR GROUP 


232 


SIC 23 


233 


(APPMEL AND 


23U 


OTHER TEXTILE ^ 


235 


PRODUCTS) 


236 




237 




238 




L239 



o 
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Industry No . 

GROUP NO. 2331 Women's and Misses' blouses and waists 

SIC 233 2335 Women's and Misses' dresses 

(WOMEN T AND 2337 Women's and misses' suits and coats 

MISSES' OUTER- 2339 Women's and Misses' outerwear, not 
WEAR) elsewhere classified 

In this research, each graduate is classified by industry on 

the basis of the SIC code of his employer. Ordinarily, an eif^loyer 

submits quarterly reports to Social Security each quarter listing 

separately the name and account number of each employee and their 

taxable wages. Some workers dviring the quarter may have changed 

jobs or have done some moonlighting; where a worker has received 

wages from more than one employer, the SIC code of the en?3loyer 

from whom he earned the largest amount is used. The quarterly 

period that we have selected for the graduates of Fashion High 

is the second calendar quarter after graduation. (The SIC codes 

are not on ccxnputer tape at Social Security. Clerks must look 

up employer forms for the SIC codes; this operation costs more 

and takes more time than simply getting wages, which is on tape.) 



These U-digit SIC codes for each graduate form our basic 
placement data. At times, it is useful to use 2-digit codes, 
scHfuetimes 3-digit codes. Because of the nominal nature of the 
industrial classification, several hundred U-digit codes do pose 
problems in analysis. (The problems would be similar with 
occupational classifications; the last Dictionary of Occupatiorial 
Titles listed 2^^000 occupations). 

An important advantage in using SIC codes is that there is 
a considerable body of corapatdble statistics for each county, 
city, state, and for the country at large. In fact, that is how 
we can relate placement at Fashion High with the New York City 
industrial composition, to which we now return. Table 3«2 
compares graduates of Fashion High with New York City workers 
according to eight broad industrial divisions. The proportions 
in each division for Fashion High graduates and for New York City 
workers is shown in the table. Fashion High sent 52.3 per cent 
of its graduates into Division D., Manufacturing,' New York City's 
labor force in Manufacturing totals 31 • 2 per cent. 

As far as our chance placement model is concerned, the last 
col\Mn of Table 3.2 is most revealing: the figure 1.68 is equal 
to the ratio of .523/. 312. If placement were governed purely by 
chance, the expected ratio would be 1.00. The fact that it is 68 
per cent above chance tells us something about the system of 
placement and manufacturing. Division F, Wholesale and Retail 
Trade re bruited 31 per cent of Fashion High's graduates, whereas 
the city's labor force includes only 25^1 per cent: hence the 
last column shows 1.2U, 2k per cent above chance. The other* ratios 
ere less than 1.00 and consequently less than chance. 
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Table 3*3 shov/s the distributions of graduates according to 
the Major Groups 3 the 2-digit industrial codes. Note that of the 
67 industries, at least one graduate from Fashion High was re- 
cruited by $0 of them. The industries are rank-ordered according 
the magnitude of the ratio shewn in the last column. Although 
we were not surprised in Table 3.2 that Manufacturing recruited 
the big share of graduates relative to local labor r'.^rket, we 
might not have been able to predict that SIC 23 (Apparel and 
other textile products) ranks second to SIC $6 (Apparel and 
Accessory Stores), one of the Major Groups under Division 
VJholesale and Retail Trade. True, $6$ graduates found work in 
apparel Manufacturing (SIC 23) while only I76 fo\ind work in 
apparel and accessory stores, but by chance we would have expected 
four times as many graduates to go into SIC 23 than SIC 56. 

During the 1960s, the number of workers in the apparel in- 
dustry in New York City declined by about 65? 000. The jobs that 
the city lost in the apparel industry probably were the more 
repetitive, lower-paid factory jobs. A fortuitous by-product of 
changes in the New York economy may mean that black and Puerto Rican 
graduates from Fashion High will find more employment in better- 
paying department stores, variety stores, and in retail apparel 
and accessory stores rather than in apparel manufacturing. 

By exainining placement in the context of the local economy, 
one gets more insigth into the placement process. Had we looked 
at placement of Fashion High Graduates without considering the 
opportunity structure, we might have given much greater enphasis 
to SIC 50 (Wholesale Trade), for example which recriiited 5 per 



TABLE 3.3 3-10 

PLACEMENT OF mCiH SCHOOL OF FA,SHION INDUSTRIES GRADUATES (1956-1963) 

AND 

DISTRIBUTION! OF WORKERS IN NEW YORK CITY (1959) 



HSFI 
Graduates 



SIC 
Ccjde 



No. 



Description of Major Group 



Pro- 
portion 
(A) 



NYC 
Workers 

Pro- 
portion 

(B) 



Column A/ 
Column B 



1. 


po 


Apparel & accessory stores 


176 


• 126 


.0218 


5.76 


Cm 




Apparel oc other textile products 


565 


.U03 


.O9UO 


U.29 




p3 


Retail gen'l merchandise 


135 


.096 


.0227 


U.2U 


u. 


22 


Textile mill products 


36 


.026 


.0107 


2.UO 


5- 


31 


Leather & leather products 


29 


.021 


.0106 


1-95 


6. 


25 


Furniture & fixtures 


12 


.009 


.0066 


1.31 


7. 


30 


Rubber & plastic products 


5 


.ooU 


.0033 


l.Oo 


Q 

0, 


39 


Misc. manufacturing industries 


31 


.002 


.0211 


1.05 


9. 


7^f 


Personal services 


26 


.018 


.0209 


Q Q 
.00 


10 • 


To 


Misc. repair services 


u 


.003 


.003U 


.83 


11. 


57 


Furniture & home furnishings 


7 


.005 


.0060 


.83 


12. 


UO 


C ommuni cat i ons 


31 


.022 


.0267 


.83 


13- 


oX. 
^0 


Paper & allied products 


10 


AA*7 

.OOf 


.0090 


.79 




ol 


Credit agencies other than banks 


u 


.003 


.0039 


• 73 


15. 


oO 


Medical & other health services 


2o 


.020 


.0305 


.00 


16. 


73 


Misc. business services 


3o 


AOA 


A1 I A'7 


.03 


17. 


02 


Educational services 


o 


aaI . 


.ouou 


.Uo 


lo. 


Ca 


Wholesale trade 


76 


AtfK 

.05it 


.lOf 0 


C'A 
.50 


19. 


59 


Misc. retail stores 


T A 

10 


AA"? 

.00/ 


AT I. A 


.U9 


OA 


of 


Holding & investment companies 


o 
c 


AAT 
.001 


AA'^A 


I. ft 
• UO 


21. 


36 


Electrical equipment & supplies 


11 


.008 


.0167 


.U7 


22. 


60 


Banking 


16 


.011 


.0256 


.uu 


23. 


5U 


Food stores 


li» 


.010 


.0228 


.uu 


2ii 


63 




19 


Olli 


. 0*^11 


.uu 


25. 


15 


Gen^l bldg contractors 


U 


.003 


.0072 


.uo 


26. 


U9 


Electric, gas & sanitary services 


5 


.OOU 


.0097 


.37 


27. 


2U 


laamber & wood products 


1 


.001 


.0020 


.36 


28. 


U7 


Transportation sei*vices 


3 


.002 


.0060 


.36 


29. 


27 


Printing & publishing 


19 


.OlU'. 


.OUO9 


.33 


30. 


6h 


Ins. agents, brokers & service 


3 


.002 


.0088 


.31 


31. 


78 


Motion picutres 


3 


.002 


.0069 


.31 


32. 


81 


Legal services 


3 


.002 


.0070 


.30 


33. 


52 


Bldg. materials & farm equipment 


1 


.001 


.OO2U 


.29 


3U. 


65 


Real estate 


15 


.011 


.0371 


.29 


35. 


38 


Instruments & related products 


3 


.002 


.0076 


.28 


36. 


79 


Amusement & recreational services 


3 


.002 


.0078 


.28 


37. 


58 


Eating & drinking places 


15 


.011 


.0398 


.27 


38. 


89 


Misc. seiTvices 


5 


.OOU 


.0136 


.26 


39. 


32 


Stone, clay & glass products 


1 


.001 


.0027 


.26 


UO. 


3U 


Fabricated metal products 


5 


.OOU 


.OlUl 


.25 


ERIC 















'TABLE 3.3 (Continued) 
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SIC 
Code 



Description of Major Group 



HSFI 
Graduates 



No. 



Pro- 
portion 
(A) 



NYC 
Workers 

Pro- 
portion 

(B) 



Column A/ 
Column B 



111 


If 


Special trade contractors 


7 


• OO5 


.0259 


.19 


1.0 


1.0 
42 


Trucking & warehousing 


3 


.002 


.0127 


.17 


1.0 

u3* 


2o 


Chemicals & allied products 


2 


.001 


.0088 


.16 




35 


Machineiy except electrical 


2 


.001 


.0089 


.16 


Up* 


00 


Nonprofit membership organizations 


) 

4 


.003 


.O22U 


.13 


ko. 


55 


Auto dealers & service stations 


1 


.001 


.0068 


.10 


1 n 


45 


Transportation by air 


1 


.001 


.OO9U 


• Oo 


1 Q 


20 


Food & kindred products 


2 


.001 


.O2U2 


.06 




70 


Hotels & other lodging places 


1 


.001 


.0153 


•05 


50. 


62 


Security & coaranodity brokers 


1 


.001 


.0158 


.ou 




1,1. 


Water transportation 


0 






.uu 




29 


Petroleum & coal products 


0 




.0007 


.00 




19 


Ordnance & accessories 


0 




.0005 


.00 




33 


Primary metal industries 


0 




.0031 


.00 


55. 


37 


Transportation equipment 


0 




.003U 


.00 


56. 


16 


Heavy construction contractors 


0 




.0038 


.00 


57. 


75 


Auto repair, seirvlces & garages 


0 




.OOU; 


.00 


58. 


Ul 


Local & interurban transit 


0 




.0097 


.00 


59. 


66 


Combined real estate ins., etc. 
Museums, botanical gardens, zoos 
Agricxiltural services & hunting 


0 




.0008 


.00 


60. 


8U 


0 




.0008 


.00 


61. 


07 


0 




.0002 


.00 


62. 


21 


Tobacco manufacturers 


0 




.0002 


.00 


63. 


10 


Metal mining 


0 




.0001 


.00 


6U. 


13 


Oil & gas extraction 


0 




.0001 


.00 


65. 


09 


Fisheries 


0 




.0000 


.00 


66. 


lU 


Nonmetalic minerals except fuels 


0 




.0001 


.00 


67. 


U6 


Pipeline transportation 


0 




.0001 


.00 



U.S. Bureau of the Census and U.S. Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
cooperative report. County Business Patterns, First Quarter 19595 Part 3A 
Middle Atlantic States (New Jersey, New York)^ U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1961. 
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cent of the graduates from Fashion High. Insofar as 10 per cent 

of the city's labor force are in wholesale trade, it does not seem 

is 

that the $ per cent/any achievement in placement. In any event, 
one single suzmnary figuro stating the percentage of graduates who 
go into ciirriculura -related work is not terribly informative. 

Two factors that affect placement in manufactixring can be 
readily identified: one is cxirriculum, the other ethnicity The 
upper panel of Figure 3.1 shows graphically the proportion of 
black and Puerto Rican graduates in the four core curricula whose 
first Job is with a manoif acturing firm; the lower panel shows 
the corresponding proportions for whites. Of the four cxirricula 
Garment Operating leads manoif acturing employment (72 per cent of 
the black/Puerto Rican Garment Operators; 39 per cent of white 
Garment Operators). Second is Trade Dressmaking (§0 per cent of 
black/Puerto Rican Dressmakers; 20 per cent of the whites). 
Third and fourth are Fashion Design, Vocational {$$ per cent black/ 
Puerto Ricans; 26 per cent whites) and Fadhion Design, Technical 
(29 per cent black/Puerto Ricans; 21 per cent whites). Placement 
in manufacturing thus depends both on ciirrictilum and on ethnicity: 
the odds are considerably greater for a Garment Operator to go 
into manufacturing than a Fashion Designer and twice as great for 
a black than a white, regardless of cxirriculum. Since whites 
are less likely to go into manufacturing there must be other 
industries where they are more likely to go into I 

Fig. 3. 2, which in a way is the complement of Figure 3*1^ shows 
that whites are more likely to go into wholesale and retail firms: 
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FIGURE 3.1 

PROPORTION OF GRADUATES PUGED IN MAI'mFACTURING, 
BY CURIUCULUi'l AIJD ETHNICITY 



ERIC 



BUCKwS AND 
PUERTO RIC/u^S; 



Proportion pla'ced in manufacturing 



Garment 
Ope, a*-.ors 

Trad 3 

Dre^cmAkors 
Fc.:ihion 

Fasiiion 
De *.: gners 
(T^ . hnical) 



29 



72 



60 



Garr.ent 
Ope ;ators 

Tra Je 

Di"ric:3makers 

FaijMon 
DeJikners 

F':^shion 
Dcc^'/. pollers 
(T3':hnical) 



39 



29 



26 



21 
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FIGURE 3.2 

PROPORTION OF GRADUATES PUCED IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE, 
BY CURRICULUl'l AI4D BY ETliNIGITY 



BLACKS AND 
PUERTO RICANSj 



Garment 
Operators 

Trade 

Dressmakers 

Fashion 
Designers 

Fashion 

Designers 

(Technical) 



WHITES: 



Garment 
Operators 

Trade 

Dressmakers 

Fashion 
Designers 

Fashion 

Designers 

(Technical) 



Proportion placed in wholesale and retail trade 



17 



30 



20 



jiLl 



30j 
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blacks and Puerto Ricans are less likely, whatever the ciirricula. 
Of the four curricula. Garment Operators are least likely to find 
jobs in wholesale and retail trade and Fashion Designers are most 
likely. 

It is worth digging more deeply into the placement process. 
The reader will recall the discussion in the previous ch^ter 
regarding the similarity between distributions of percentages. 
It was shown that when the two distributions are listed into two 
columns an Index of Similarity can be obtained by totalling the 
smaller percentage in each row. Table 3-^ shows the placement of 
graduates by broad industrial division according to • 
the c\irriciilum and race -ethnicity of graduates. Column 1 of the 
table refers to black/Puerto Rican Garment Operators and Column 
2 to white Garment Operators. The percentages in the two col\imns 
are listed below, the smaller percentage in each row is starred; 
the total of starred entries is .66, the Similarity Index for 
black/Puerto Rican vs. white Garment Operators. For black/Puerto 
Rican Trade Dressmakers vs. white Trade Dressmakers the Index of 
Placement Similarity is .70. 



Division 



Garment Operators 
Black/Puerto Rican White 



Trade Dressmakers 
Black/Puerto Rican White 



G3I 



F 



E 
H 



D;C 



• 72 

.03^ 
.02^ 



.39* 
.30 

.08 
.08 
-15 



.60 

.01^ 
.03-^ 
.07» 



.29* 

.U2 

.16 

.OU 

.08 



Similarity Index .66 



Similarity Index = .70 
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Note that these two indices mean within curriculijia - between ethnicity ♦ 
By exchanging coluxnns, we get similarity measures for within ethnicity 
- between curricula [ columns 1 vs. 3^ and columns 2 vs. k of Table 3*ki* 

Black/Puerto Rican White 



Garment Trade Garment Trade 

Division Operating Dressmaking Operating Dressmaking 



D;C .72 .60^^- .39 .29^ 

F .17* .30 .30* .U2 

G3I .03 .01^ .08* .16 

E .02* .03 .08 .OU* 

H .05* ^07_ JJ5 .08* 



Similarity Index = .85 Similarity Index = .79 

The latter two indices both are greater than the former two, 
indicating that greater similarity within ethnicity - between 
curricula than within curricula - between ethnicity, that is, 
recruitment depends more on race - ethni'^dty than on vocational 
training. One value of studying outcomes of vocational education, 
rather than of college or professional education is that the early 
entry in the labor market enables us to observe more clearly and 
more rapidly the nature of the social stratification system. 
These four simple indices suggest that after graduates are placed 
in their first job they will make a sociological discovery: co- 
workers tend to be of the same race -ethnicity to a greater extent 
than they were at Fashion High. 

Let us dig still more deeply into the placement process. We 
already have noted that blacks and Puerto Ricans are more likely 
to be placed (or to be recruited) into manufacturing which we 
treated as a broad, homogeneous grouping. We direct our attention 
to one sector of manufacturing, mainly, SIC 23 (apparel manufacturing). 
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the industry central to this research; Table 3-5 provides the raw 
material for similarity indices within the apparel manufactiiring 
industry. As a preface^ it is useful to indicate that important 
consideration in SIC 23 placement is whether the firm manufactures 
outerwear or undergarments and nightwear. Ms. coats and dresses 
are dictated by fashion. Each manufacturer's goal is to anticipate what 
fabrics • and silhouettes and colors and details wi3a be fashion- 
able during the forthcoming season. Will skirts get shorter? 
Necklines creep down? Sleeves becOTie tighter? Will belts get 
wider or naiToi^er? Wall they be of matching or contrasting material? 
Will collars be wide or narrow? Every manxif acturer is trying to 
score a coup by coming out first with a "hot nuinber." Outerwear 
is highly attuned to annual style changes. As a consequence^ 
greater adaptability on the part of workers is required; the work 
however, is more interesting and the pay is higher. Const rastingly 
undergarments yield to changes in fashion more slowly. Not many 
women discard pajamas because the neckline isn't low enough or 
round instead of square. Undergarment production is less style- 
oriented, demand is more stable, work is more routinized, and pay 
is usually less than for women's coats and dresses. 

Keeping this in mind, we can now examine line 1 of Table 3.5^ 
which refers to SIC 233^ Women^s, Misses', and Juniors' Outerwear . 
In Trade Dressmaking, Garment Operating, and Fashion Design, (Tech- 
nical) ^ whites are considerably more likely to be rec^.'uited than 



1. For a discussion of the women's apparel industry in Nevr York, 
see Max Hall (edr, ), Made in New York , Cambridge, Mass.; 
Harvard University Press, 1959 • 
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are blacks or Puerto Ricans, holding constant vocational training 
received at Fashion High. In the Men's Outerwear industry (SIC 231) > 
we observe also that whites are more likely to be recruited; there 
too, earnings are likely to be higher. 

We now are ready to report the similarity indices within the 
apparel manufacturing industry, this tirae foregoing the detailed 
calculations: 

Similarity Index 

WHITES: 

Garment Operators vs. 

Trade Dressmakers •IS 

BUCKS & PUERTO RIGANS: 
Garment Operators vs. 
Trade Dressmakers .61i 



GARMENT OPERATORS 

Blacks/PRs vs. whites .62 

TRADE DRESSMAKERS 

Blacks/PRs vs. whites .58 

Again we find that similarity is greater within ethnic groups 
than within curriculum. Our interest is more in the direction 
than the magnitude of the indices. We intrepret the differences 
in indices to mean that apparel manufacturing firms^ like firms 
in other industries reciniit graduates more on the basis of race- 
ethnicity than vocational training. No doubt graduates will 
perceive soon after entry into the labor market that they are in an 
ethnically more homogeneous environment than they were in at 
Fashion High. 
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On the basis of the Social Security work-history data to- 
gether with study of the Bureau of Labor Statistics »cross-class- 
ification of occupations and industries, we have classified nine 
SIC codes as training-related; 



We will attempt to see which graduates went into training- 
related work, as defined here, and what consequences it had in 
tonus of earnings and employment. To simplify the exposition, 
we will examine the two main trades. Garment Operating and Trade 
Dressmaking Table 3»6 below, cross-classifies ethnicity with 
ciirriculum and for each sub-group furnishes the proportion whose 
employment was training-related; 



SIC Codes 



Description of Industry 



23 

503 

56 

53 



Apparel and Other Textile Products 
Dry Goods and Apparel - Wholesale 
Apparel and Accessory Stores 
Retail Trade - General Merchandise 
Textile Mill Products 
Leather and Leather Products 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Garment Pressing, Alternation, & Repair 
Rubber and Plastic Products 



22 
31 . 
25 
727 
30 



1. A detailed table containing data on Fashion Design appears 
in the Appendix. 
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TABLE 3.6 

PROPORTIONS OF GRADUATE TRADE DRESSMJ\KERS AND GARMENT 
OPERATORS EMPLOYED IN TRADE-REUTED WORK, 

BY ETHNICITY 
(Second calendar qiiarter after graduation) 



Proportion employed 
in training-related 



Race -Ethni c ity Cxirriculvmi work 

Black/Puerto Rican Trade Dressmaking .76 

Black/Puerto Rican Garment Operating -70 
White Trade Dressmaking 

White Garment Operating -US 



How much difference did curriculum make? Holding constant the 
ethnic group of graduates, we compare Trade Dressmakers with 
Garment Operators: 



Race -Ethni c ity 



Curriculum 



Black/Puerto Rican Trade Dressmaking 
Black/Puerto Rican Garment Operator 



White 
White 



Trade Dressmaking 
Garment Operator 



Proportion in training- 
related work 

.76 Difference = .06 
.06 

Difference ^ ,06 

.U8 



Effect of curriculum = .06 



How much difference did ethnicity make? About three times as much. 



Trade Dressmaking 
Trade Dressmaking 

Garment Operating 
Garment Operating 



Black/Puerto Rican 
White 

Black/Puerto Rican 
White 



•76 Difference = .22 

.70 Difference = .22 
.U8 
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Effect of Ethnicity « .22 
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Here we have a paradoxical result. At Fashion High, whites were 
given the choicej curriculiim assignirients but are least likely to 
remain in the Apparel industry. In the next chapter when we get 
into money matters, we will get some insight into why whites 
defect from the Apparel industry.' As far as Puerto Ricans and 
blacks are concerned we have combined them in the analysis above. 
Actually Puerto Ricans tend to go into trade-related employment 
two or three per cent more than blocks, but for economy of 
camnunication have not exhibited the small variations. 

Before considering one other aspect of placement, it may 
be of interest to report the proportion of graduates who enter 
trade-related work, as we have defined it. Of,llCX) graduates in 
the four core curricula, 737 were employed in firms whose SIC was 
one of the nine listed above: this gives a figure of 67 per cent 
employed in training-related work. This is about what we have 
come to expect of good vocational schools. Figures of 90 per 
cent trade -related placement, particularly in multi-trade 
vocational schools, should be regarded with skepticism. 

One aim motivating this research was the conviction that 
vocational sr^hools had little feedback concerning the fate of the 
students who satisfactorily completed their training, and that a 
quick, inexpensive, and reliable follow-up system could be 
evolved for them to learn about the einployment, industry, and 
earnings of their alumni. Much of the cost, time, and effort in 
this study went into laboi*iously transcribing a few identifying 
background characteristics of students from high school records. 
Social Security then did a canputer search for individuals who 
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matched each profile in order to get the Social Security number 
of graduates. Given a student *s name, birthday, birthplace, 
parents' names and birthplages, race, and sex, the accoiint number 
was found, in almost all ca5as» Many schools now record the SSA 
number of students. With the acco\int numbers in the records to- 
gether with a few other items, such as c\irriculum, graduating 
class, sex, etc, it would not be difficult or costly to provide 
labor market information on vocational school graduates* 

The analysis so far has been fron the perspective of the 
graduate searching for enployment. One could take the ccamplementary 
point of view, namely, establishments in various industries search- 
ing for recruits. One matter ' of concern is whether recruit- 
ment in various industrial* 3*ector is influenced by ethnicity. We 
consider first the broad industrial divisions: Manufacturing; 
Transportation; Communication, electric, gas and sanitary services; 

Whloesale and Retail Tr^jle; Finance, insiirance, and real estate; 
1 

Services. We also restrict our inquiry to Trade Dressmaking, 
since it is neither at the bottom nor at the top of curriculum 
status system J it contains the nearest to parity of the three 
ethnic groups. 



1, Most of the division titles are suggestive but for the reader 
who is unfamiliar with SIC codes. Services includes establish- 
ments primarily engaged in rendering a wide variety of services 
to individuals and to business establishments. Examples are: 
Hotels and other lodging places; medical'^ 1©^^* eftgineoringj "and 
professional, services; educational institutions; nonprofit 
organizations; advertising agencies, en^jloyment agencies; auto 
repair shops, furniture repair; race tracks; golf clubs; etc. 
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Given three groups the simplest way to get some overall 
sense of the recruitment process is by plotting the figures on 
triangular graph paper. The ethnic composition of the graduates 
recruited by tht broad industrial divisions appears in Pig. 3.3. 
Below the center of the equilateral triangle is a small circle 
marked "TD": that circle characterizes the ethnic composition of 
Trade Dressmaker graduates: 36 per cent black, 36 per cent Puerto 
Rican and 28 per cent white. If recruitment operated so that 
ethnicity was an irrelevant criterion in eirployment, then the 
industrial divisions should be clustered around the TD centroid. 
However, the points representing the industrial divisions appear 
to be over-dispersed. Close to the vertex labelled "lOOjS white" 
is division G, Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate: almost all 
of its recruits were white* Perhaps scone of the vocational 
educators or inistructgrs at Fashion High ip.ay experience some 
sense of failure because these graduates were employed :ln 
insurance and hence unrelated to tj^ioinirg. But it is not without 
redeeming aspects. For one thing, their employment counters the 
argument of some critics of vocational education who argue that 
occupational opportunities are narrowed too ear^y. Actually, the 
training acquired in vocational school is neither that intensive 
nor specialized so as to preclude ernployment in a great variety 
of other types of jobs nor are most jobs that demanding. True, 
ecployers ask for more educational credentials than they used 
but this is more because of the supply of more educated workers 
than the technological need. Most employers recognize that a 
graduate who had enough motivation and discipline to complete a 
vocational program is trainable for other work. Anyone who has 
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been in the military service has observed the rapidity that 
ordinary people can be trained to fly airplanes, to cook food, 
to fix trucks, to perfonn medical services, to serve ae a policeman, 
to use communications equipment, and occasionally to operate $0 
calibre machine-guns or 3-inch guns. 

The points on the triangle above the TD-circle indicate that 
the designated industries recruited more whites than expected* 
Division H, Searulces, reciniited nearly twice as many whites as 
expected J Division E, Public Utilities exceeded the expected 
proportion; Division F, Wholesale and Retail, recruited slightly 
more than the expected proportion of Puerto Ricans and whites. 
Division D, Manufacturing, which is below the TD-centroid, shows 
a deficit of whites: instead of an expected 26 per cent^ only 
16 per cent were recruited. 

More details about industrial recruitment are shown in Fig, 3-U. 
Industries which hired five or more graduate s((using only two- 
digit code SIC*s) are plotted. In all, there were thirteen such 
industries. The other industries which hired 1, 2, 3^ or ii 
graduates are consolidated into a residual cat^egory "All Others," 
designated on the graph as "AO." The AO industry shows a 
surplus of whites. Inspection of Fig. 3-U suggests some over- 
dispersion of the industries. To check our visual impression, 
we carried out a chi-square test, for the divisions listed in 
Table 3-7 below. (The cell-sizes are larger for the major 
industrial divisions). 
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TABLE 3-7 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF GRADUATES R3CRUITED BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS 
(Second quarter after graduation from High School) 



Major 




Ethnicity _ 




Industrial 
Division 


Black 


Puerto 
Rican 


White 


Total 


D. Manufacturing 


96 


92 


3h 


(222) 


E. Transportation etc. 




2 


h 


( 11) 


F. Vflaolesale and Retail 
Trade 




55 


$0 


(lii9) 


G. Finance, Insurance & 
Real Estate 


1 


2 


16 


( 19) 


H. Services 


13 


7 


21 


( Ul) 


Totals : 


159 


1^8 


12$ 


(Ui2) 


Proportions : 


(.360) 


(.3$7) 


(.282) 


(1.000) 



The calculated chi-square of 58*37 exceeds the critical value . 
at the .001 level (21.96), leading us to reject the independence 
of the two factors and to conclude that recruitment to various 
industries is dependent on the ethnicity of the graduates. 

We intrepret these results to mean that a great many of the 

graduates leave an ethnically intregrated high school and go to 

working environments which are less integrated. It should not be 

thought that this pattern is unique to Fashion High graduates ov 

to the apparel industry. It is a national pattern discussed by Paul 

M. Siegel in his classic paper "On the Cost of Being a Negro. ""^ 

O ^_ 

ERJC 1. Sociological Inq^uinr im965). Ul'57* 
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Paul M. Siegel employed an indejc of dissimiliarity between 
white and nonwhite occupational distributlonsfor males 2$-6k in 
the United States ^ for 19^0 and I960. He uncovered a small re- 
duction in occupational segregation over the decade but what is 
most interesting and relevant here . / was his finding that the 
highest indices of occupational dissimilarity occur at about the 
ages when youths graduate from high school or during the first 
year of two of college — the very levels which blacks are reaching 
in large numbers for the first time and represented by Fashion 
High graduates. Siegel data covered aggregate occupational data 
for the country. Here we get a glimpse of how this process 
operates with graduates who pursued the same curriculum in high 
schools J who were trained for the same industry and who entered the 
same labor market. A considerable amount of occupational and 
industrial disperson takes place witlain foiir-to-six months after 
gradviation from high school. 



CHAPTER 1^ 
THE FIRST JOB AFTER GRADUATION 



We have seen at Fashion High, that the tracking of Puerto 
Ricans, blacks, and whites into preferential curricula is related 
to their ethnicity. Vfhites are far more likely to be placed ia 
more elite c\irr±cula — Fashion Design and Trade Dressmaking > for 
exaiT5)le, — whereas blacks and Puerto Ricans are over -represented 
in the least attractive curriculum. Garment Operating, 

Whatever the bases for selective tracking in this vocational 
high school, for purposes of analysis let us accept curriculum 
placement as given and examine the role of ethnicity within each 
curricul\am after graduation* Specifically, we will compare changes 
in earnings from the first calendar quarter after graduation to the 
second quarter. Usually economic mobility is studied inter-gener- 
ationally; when it is studied intra-generaticrzaUy, it would usually 
cover a considerably longer period. The significance of comparing 
mobility rates for such a short interval is not so much the actual 
dollars and cents involved but the insight it sheds on the process 
of occupational success for whites and for blacks. It is scarcely 
exaggeration to say that on the first day in the labor market, 
whites already hold the lead — within each curriculum. 

To replicate some results of the economist Lowell Gallaway,"'" 
who also used Social Security work-hijtory data to analyze dif- 



1. Lowell E* Gallaway, '*The Anatomy of the Negro-White Income 
Differential," in Herbert E.Northrup and Richard L* Rowan, 
(eds.)> The Negro and Eiaployment Opportunity (Bureau of Indus- 
trial Relations, Graduate School of Business, University of 
Michigan, 1965) > pp. U5-6i;j Lowell E. Gallaway, "The Negro and 
Poverty," The Journal of Business , XL (January, 196?), pp. 
27-35. 
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ferentials in white-black earnings, we have categorized graduates 
into "low'- and "high" earners ^ depending on whether their earnings 
during the first quarter after graduation exceeded the all-graduato 
median of $ii70. Before looking at the first-to-second quarter 
changes, let us see the extent of differences for the first quarter. 
Table U.l, below, .shows appreciable differences* 

TABLE U.l 

PROPORTION OF GRADUATES WITH EARNINGS ABOVE MEDIAN IN 
FIRST QUARTER AFTER GRADUATION, BY ETHNICITY AND BY CURRICULUM 



Ethnicity 





White 


Puerto 
Rican 


Black 


Proportion 

for 
Curricul\im 


Fashion Design 


.U3 


.33 


.2h 


(.3U) 


Trade Dressmaking 


.ho 


.36 


.2$ 


(.33) 


Fashion Design - 
Technical 


.29 


... — .28- 


^ 


(.28) 


Garment Operating 


.31 


.31 


.16 


(.21) 



-J*- Puerto Rican and Black Cornbined 



Whites trained in Fashion Design, Trade Dx*essnjaking, and 
Garment Operating are more likely to be in the "high" income 
category than blacks. For example, among the Fashion Designers 
(row 1 of table I4.I) U3 per cent of the whites are classified as 
"high-earners*' but only 2k per cent of the blacks. Puerto Ricans 
tend to earn more than blacks but less than whites. 

The one exception to the general pattern occurs in the third 
row of table I4.I referring to Fashion Design (Technical). Ethnicity 
appears to have little effect on earnings: Whites are as likely as 




blacks to earn more than the median of $U70. Fashion Design (Technical) 
is the most prestigious of the curricxila. Relatively few students 
are placed in this curriculxim; those who do are the "cream of the 
crop." In addition^ the data point to an eleinent of profession- 
alization and what is soafnotimes called deferred gratification. 
Graduates trained in Fashion Design arc likely to eaiTi less im- 
mediately after graduation than their white and Puerto Rican class- 
mates trained in more limited skills. The low rate of the first 
post-high school earnings of Fashion Design students probably 
reflects continuing training — now on the Job. Later their 
earnings are likely to surpass that of their classmates who 
are relegated to the more routine work in the apparel industry. 

We have taken the tracking as given. But note also in table U.l 
that white Garment Operators are more likely to earn in excess of 
the $U70 median for the first quarter than are black Fashion 
Design aiid black Trade Dressmaking graduates^ the more skilled 
presumably being in the latter two curricula. Thirty-one per 
cent of the uhite Garment Operators earned more than the median in 
contrast to 2h per cent of the black Fashion Designs and 2$ per 
cent of the black Trade Dressmakers. One can find occupational 
situations where initial esrnings are not a reliable indicator of 
future occapational prospects. Law clerks and medical residents 
may not earn much above subsistence at the start of their careers 
but often do handsomely in the ensuing years* It is possible that 
black and Puerto Ricans are slower in getting started but once in 
a job they make up for a sluggish sta)t"t. While this is possible, 
t)iere is little in the data to generate optimism for such a hypotiiesis. 



Gallaway^s Index of Income Opportunity provides another way of 
looking at earnings mobility. Consideiring only earnings during the 
first two quarters after graduation, we can classify each graduate 
in one of four^ cells of a matrix of earning transitions. Table U.2. 

TABLE U.2 
MATRIX OF EARNINGS TRANSITIONS 
(First-to-Second Quarter After High School Graduation) 



Earnings 
in 
First 
Quarter 

Low 

High 



Callaway's Index of Income Opportunity equals the transition 
probability in cell (2) minus cell (3)» Table U.3 lists the 
opportunity indices for the core curricula and the three ethnic 
groups. Expect for Fashion Design (Technical), white graduates 
score higher on the Income Opportxinity Index than their black 
and Puerto Hi can classmates. 



Earnings in Second Quarter 

Row 

:L ow High Totals 

— m ^ti 

Low-to-Low Low-to-High (l.OO) 

High-to-Low High-to-High (l.OO) 
0) ihl 
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TABLE ii.3 

INDICES OF INCOME OPPORTUNITY, BY CURRICULUM AND BY ETHNICITY 
(First-to-Second Quarter After High School Graduation) 



Ethnicity 



Curricultim 


White 


Puerto 
Rican 


Black 


Total 
for 
Ciirriculum 


Trade Dressmaking 




.2U 


.13 


( .31) 


Fashion Design 


.hi 


.31 


.26 


( .28) 


Fashion Design - 










Technical 


.01 


^ 




( .03) 


Garment Operating 


.29 


-.02 


-.09 


(-.02) 



^ Puerto Rican and Black Combined 



Several other observations can be made concerning the figures 
above: (l) Minority group "techs ^' score higher on the Opportunity 
Index than white *'techs"; this may be accounted for by the fact 
that whites are more likely to participate in post -secondary training 
or to be sponsored for elite jobs (and receive nominal pay while being 
trained). Te.^orarily, they are in low-paying jobs during their 
training, much doctors used to be during internship; (2) Among 
Garment Operators, blacks and Puerto Ricans score lover on the 
Opportunity Index than whites. (3) Puierto Ricans in each curric- 
ulum exhibit more upward mobility than do blacks. 

Gallaway's Index of Income Opportunity is a useful way of 
looking at the relative mobility of the three groups. There is 
another way which may perhaps yield additional insight into the 
O „ dynamics of occupational success. For this analysis, we regard 

ERIC 
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as our criterion the proportion in each group who are "high" 

earners in the second calendar quarter after ccanpleting high 

school. Then we will attempt to decompose the difference on the 

criterion between whites and blacks into two conqponents: (l) a 

part due to mobility, and<2)'a part due to - 

1 

initial placement. Step one in this analysis is to examine the 
"high" earners by curriculum and by ethnicity (Table U.U). 

TABLE k.h 

PROPORTIONS OF HIGH EARNERS AMONG TRADE DRESSMAKERS (SECOND- 
QUARTER AFTER GRADUATION), ACCORDING TO WHETHER INITIAL EARN- 
IXGS M:D TRAI'ISITIOa PROBi^ILITIES ARE GOVEHIJSD BY WITE OR BY 

BLACK RATES 



Group governing 


Group governing 


"High-Earners'' 


transition rates 


initial earnings 


(Proportion) 



White Trade Dressmakers White Trade Dressmakers .73 
White Trade Dressmakers Black Trade Dressmakers .65-^ 
Black Trade Dressmakers White Trade Dressmakers •^2-^ 



White --black 
Difference : 
,73 - .k^ - -28! 



Black Trade Dressmakers Black Trade Dressmakers MS 



^ased on projections in generated groups 



From the figures in Table U.U above ^ we see that 73 per cent 
of white Trade Dressmakers are "high-earners'* (high in the sense 
of our definition, i.e», earnings more than $1^70 during the second 



1. The idea for this type of decomposition was suggested by Otis 
Dudley Duncan, "Methodological Issues in the Analysis of Social 
Mobility", in N.J. Smelser and S.K. Lipset (Sds.)^ Social 
Structure and Mobility in Economic Development , Chicago: Aldine 
Press, 1966^ pp. 70-73 ♦ 

ERLC 
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quarter after graduation; very^ very few graduates are "high earners" 
in the Internal Revenue sense) contrasted with U5 per cent of the 
the black Trade Dressmakers, a difference on the criterion of 28 
per cent. Having identified the 28 per cent difference, we turn 
to the task of partitioning it into a part resulting from the level 
of earnings in the first job placement and a part resulting from 
inter-quarter-mobility rates. To carry out this partition, we 
generate two hybrid groups, each formed by canbining one basic 
parameter of the white group with one parameter from the black 
group. Thus^ Group I crosses white initial earnings with black 
mobility rates, whj.le Group II crosses black initial earnings with 
white mobility rates. The proportion of "high-earners" projected 
in these two groups will enable us to meas\ire the effects of in- 
itial earnings and of mobility rates. 

Group I Trade Dressmakers 

White initial earnings in first quajrber cou;;iled 
with black transition rates 



First Quarter 
Earnings 


(Black transition probabilities) 
Second Quarter Earnings 

Low High 


White 
Proportions 
in 

First Quarter 


Low 


.66 




( .60) 


High 


.21 


.79 


( .^0) 


Second Quarter 






(1.00) 


Projections: 


.U8 Low 


.$2 High 




Earners 


Earners-i^- 





The key figure we are after in Group I is the projected pro- 




portion of "high earners"^ which turns out to be .52 (the asterisked 
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figure). Reversing the initial earnings and transition ratfjs in 
Group II yields. 6$ on the criteriont 

Group II Trade Dressmakers 

Black initial earnings in first quarter coupled 
with white transition rates 



(White transition probabilities) 
Second Quarter Earningr? 



First Quarter 
Earnings 



Low 



High 



Black 
Proportions 
in 

First Quart er 



Low 



High 



Second Quarter 
Projections: 



.U3 

.Oii 



.3$ Low 

Earners 



.57 
.96 



.6$ High 

Earners* 



( .75) 
( >2g ) 

(1.00) 



CoupariDon of the proportjons of high-earners in the two 
generated groups foreshadows our conclusion. Group I starts with 
ho per cent high-earners (the white proportions) while Group II 
stJkrts with only 2$ per cent (the black initial earnings dis- 
tribution). Because Group II *s changes are governed by white 
transition rates^ it overtakes Group I by the end of the second 
quarter with 6$ per cent high-earners contrasted with $2 per cent 
in Group I. Now we assemble the projected figures frcan the two 
generated groups together with the figures in the white and black 
actual groups. The logic underpinning the decomposition in earnings 
into two ccariponents should be evident from the detailed steps 
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below. 

Our decomposition amounts to a mental factorial experiment* 
When we hold constant the transition probabilities and vary initial 
earnings, the difference between white high-earners and black high- 
earners averages .075^ as shown by the following two comparisons: 



Transition 
Probabilities 

White TD's 
White TD's 

Black TD^s 
Black TD^s 



Initial 
Earnings 

White TD's 
Black TD's 

White TD's 
Black TD's 



High Earners 
(Proportion) 

•J^ Difference 
• 65 

•^^ • Difference 
.u5 



.08 
.07 



Average 
Difference 



.075 



In the same way, we now hold constant initial earnings and vary the 
transition rates, the average difference equals .20^. 



Initial 
Earnings 

White TD's 
White TD's 

Black TD's 
Black TD'd 



Transition 
Probabilities 

White TD's 
Black TD's 

White TD's 
Black TD's 



High Earnings 
(Proportion) 

•^^ Difference 

•f^ Difference 
.45 



— .21 



^ .20 



Average Difference ^ .205 
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We now are able to separate the differences in high earners 
among white and black Trade Dressmakers into two sources; 



"High -Earners" 

among whites minus 
"High-Earners" 

among blacks 



.73 



Effect of First 
Job earrdngs 
level 



.07$ 



+ 



Effect of inter - 
quarter transition 
probabilities 



.205 
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In words, we originally observed a difference of .28 in *'high- 
earners" between white and black Trade Dressniakers. We con- 
clude by attributing 75 per cent of the difference to different 
transition rate differences (•:,205/.28) and 2$ per cent to 
differences in the initial 3,evel of earnings ( '.075/-28). 

In the first part of this report ^ we analyzed the dissimilar 
rates at which whites, Puerto Ricans, and blacks are placed in the 
various curricula at Fashion High. Whether these differences in 
placement sire completely valid on educational criteria go beyond 
o\ir data, competence, and aim. In this chapter, we regard curriculxim 
placement as given and attempt to determine whether ethnicity 
continues to disadvantage blacks and Puerto Ricans within each 
track. We observed that within the Trade Dressmalcer group and 
within the Garment Operator group, knowing the race of a graduate 
improves prediction of his subsequent earnings. In the main, of 

course, graduates do not go from dress firm to dress firm in the 
Center 

Garment/seeking enployment . The placement service operated by the 
New York State Employment Service and housed at Fashion High does 
most of the job-seeking; their work is augmented to some extent 
by contacts of faculty with apparel firms. Whatever mechanisms 
govern the placement process, it is evident that white graduates 
came off better than blacks. As a result, immediately upon entry 
into the labor market blacks learn of the omnipresent handicap of 
race. 

As our component analysis suggests, the effects of race far 
from disappearing intrude even more in determing relative rates 
of earnings mobility. Our analysis suggests, too, that were there 



a policy of "benign intervention", the intervention should not be 

directed at elevating wages at initial placement but rather with 

employers and unions in the administering ol earnings increments 

once on the job. If intervention were completely successful in 

equalizing the level of initial earnings, that would reduce the 

difference on the criterion by 7^ per cent} equalizing earnings 

mobility, however, could reduce the difference by 2(Jg per cent. 

We have confined our discussion to the Trade Dressmaking 

curriculum, one of the elite tracks at Fashion High. Contrasted 

with Trade Dressmaking, Garment Operating makes fewer demands on 

training and aptitude. The question arises as to whether black 

to 

and white graduates in Garment Operating tand / have parallel 
experiences on the labor market as do black and white graduates 
in Trade Dressmaking. The answer is '*yes"; the following tables 
present the detailed data for decosnposing the differences on the 
criterion — the difference?: between the percentage of white 
"high-earners" and the percentage of black "high-earners" among the 
Garment Operators. 

Group I Garment Operators 

White initial earnings in first quarter coupled 
with black transition rates 



ERIC 





(Black Transition Probabilities) 






Second Quarter Earnings 


White 








Proportions 


First Quarter 






in 


Earnings 


Low 




First Quarter 


Low 


.75 


.25 


( .75) 


High 




.66 


( .^1) 


Second Quarter 








Projections: 


.62 Low- 


.38 High- 


(l.CXD) 




Earners 


Earners* 
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Group II Gannen.'i: Operators 

Black initial earnings in first quarter coupled 
with white transition rates 



First Quarter 



(White Transition Probabilities) 
Second Quarter Earnings 



Low 



Black 
Proportions 
in 



Low 


.52 


.US 


{ .8U) 


High 


.19 


.61 


( .16) 


Second Quarter 








Projections: 


.U? Low- 


.53 High- 


(1.00) 




Earners 


Earners* 





Corresponding to Table k*h for Trade Dressmakers, Table 
below shows the figures foi^ the Garment Operators: 

TABLE h.^ 

PROPORTIONS OF GARMENT OPERATORS IN HIGH EARNINGS GROUP 
(SECOND QUARTER AFTER GRADUATION), BY lOTTIAL EARNINGS AND 

TRANSITION RATES 



Group governing \ 
transition rates ^- 



Group governing 
initial earnings 



"High-Earners^' 
(Proportion) 



White Grainent Operators White Garment Operators 

White Garment Operators Black Garment Operators 

Black Garment Operators White Garment Operators 

Black Garment Ooerators Black Garment Operators 4 



<- 



. 53-^^1 te-black 
Difference ; 
,384.^8 - ,32 ^ ,26l 



^ased on projections in generated groups 
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Finally^ the white-black difference can be decomposed into the two 

ccaiQDonents : 

"High -Earners" 
among whites minus 
"High-Earners" 
amon^ blacks ^ 

' .58 - .32 = .26 



Agairij we conclude with the result that nearly 80 per cent of the 
difference on the criterion (.205/. 26) can be attributed to the 
earnings -mobility component. The level of earnings in the first 
job placement contributes about 20 per cent (•055/«26). The "cost 
of being black" -:ontinues to exact its price. 

Otis Dudley Duncan has done pioneering work in building 

1 

empirical models l inter-generational socio-economic mobility. 
Duncan finds a considerable gap in earnings after statistically 
equating, family background, number of siblings, and family heads ^ 
occupation. He concludes v±th the observation that blacks are 
unable to convert their schooling into occupational success or into 
income to the same degree as whites • We see this at Fashion High. 
Black Trade Dressmakers and Garment Operators who have been 
trained by the same instructors, enter the same industry in the 
same geographic area at the same time receive substantially lower 
returns from their educational investment thaii whites who pursue 
the same vocational curriculum. 

1. Peter Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan, The American Occupational 
Structure. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967; Otis Dudley Duncan, 
David L. Featherman, and Beverly Duncan, Socio-economic Back- 
ground and Achievement, New York: Seminar Press, 1972, 



Effect of First 
Job earnings 
level 




Effect of inter- 
quarter transition 
probabilities 



-4- 




There can be no arguir^ent here about the relative quality of 
schooling among graduates who have pursued the same curriculum 
in the same school. Inequality starts from the first job after 
graduation from high school. If anything , it widens thereafter • 
Were one to study drop-out rates among whites and blacks, con- 
ceivably the thesis advanced by Moynihan regarding relative family 
stability might explain differential drop-out rates. But family 
intactness seems irrelevant in explaining differences in earnings 
of graduates who pursued virtually identical educational careers 
in a desegrege^,ed high school and in an industry that is unionized 
and at the forefront of championing the welfare of economically 
disadvantaged minority groups. Our research design eliminates 
quality of schooling and family intactness aB explanations for 
observed differences. 

So far our component analysis has involved events occurring 
after high school graduation. We propose now to carry out a more 
ambitious and more interesting decomposition, one that includes 
not only level of earnings of first full-time job and inter- 
quarter mobility rates but also curriculum placement. The reader 
may recall our earlier discussion concerning ethnicity and 
curriculum. Curriculum-by-curriculum comparisons revealed 
patterned differences in the placement of the three groups. 
Except for random variation, these differences persisted for the 
eight successive years covered by the research. Without repeating 
the details, we may briefly recall that whites held a decisive 
advantage in being tracked into the more elite programs, such as 



Fashion Design. Puerto Ricans ranked second^ while blacks trailed 
badly. Placement in Trade Dressmaking, a track not as olite as 
Fashion Designj showed Puerto Ricans to be first, whites second, 
and blacks a poor third • In the least preferred curriculum, 
Garment Operating, blacks held a commanding lead. 

Our analysis now involves three components which represent 
critical junctures in the occupational careers of the graduates. 
The rationale for including them in this analysis is that these 
important stages draw in different economic institutional agents ♦ 
Curriculum placement, which occxxrs much earlier than the other 
two stages, is essentially an intra-school operation^ placement 
in the first job after graduation involves mainly the New York 
State Employment Office and secondarily, administrators and faculty 
at Fashion High^ rates of earnings mobility depend on policies 
within business firms, possibly observed by 3hop stewards. It 
is of substantive interest to assess the relative effects of the 
three components on the occupational success of Fashion High 
graduates. 

Perhaps the maan value of this type of analysis is that by 
statistically evaluating the consequences of possible changes — 
in this case, cxirriculum placement, first job placement, and intra- 
firm mobility policies — we can get a clearer idea of the 
expected payoff from various intervention strategies (by govern- 
ment or pressure frc^ community groups). Is we hope to show in 
the following analysis, efforts to reduce disparities between 
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ethnic groups can easily be misdirected or counter-productive, 

Agajn*; the criterion will be the proportion of graduates who 
earned more than $ii70 in the second-quarter after graduation — 
the "high-earners". Three coanponents are included: (l) first- 
to-second quarter transition rates; (2) curriaulum placement; 
(3) level of earnings in initial 30b placement. There are eight 
patterns, depending on whether each component was governed by the 
white or by the black rates (Table U.6). Row 1, for example, shows 
that where the transition rates, curriculum placement rates, and 

first job earnings rates are all characteristic of the white 

2 

population, 60.8 per cent are "high-earners". Row 2 shows a 
small drop to 56. 7 per cent when the first job le^l is character- 
istic of the black population though transition rates and curriculum 
assignment follow the white regime. Row 3^ however, is counter- 
intuitive: the projected proportion of "high-earners" is 62z$ per 
cent which exceeds the all white components figure of 60. 8 per 
cent (row 1), although it results from a set of mixed components. 
The transition rates and first job level is characteristic of the 



1. Por^ discussion of component analysis, see Robert P. Althauser 
and Michael Wigler, "Standardization and Component Analysis," 
Sociological Methods and Research, Vol. 1, August, 1972 pp. 97-135; 
O.D. Duncan "Inheritance of poverty or inheritance of race?", 
in D.P, Moynihan (ed.). On Understanding Poverty , New York: Basic 
Books, 1969, pp. 8$-110;Nathan Keyfitz and Wilhelm Flieger, 
Population , San F.rancisco: W.H. Freeman Sc Company, 1971, PP^ 
32-35 ("A Technigue for Decomposition") 5 Evelyn M. Kitagawa, 
"Components of a difference between two rates," J. of Amer > 
Statistical Assn..$Q, (Dec. 1955) > pp. 1168-119U; James S. 
Coleman, Z.D. Blum, A.B. Sorensen, and P.H* Rossi, '^fftiite and 
Black Careers Daring the First Decade of Labor Force Experience. 
Part I: Occupational Status", Social Science Research 1, (l972), 
pp. 22^3-270; Z.D. Blum, ^Ti/hite and Black Careers During the First 
Decade of Labor Force Experience. Part II: Income Differences, 
" Social Science Research 1 , (1972), pp. 271-292. 




2. The transition tables for each curriculum and each ethnic 
group on which this analysis is based appear in the Appendix 
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white population but the curriculum is governed by assignments 
characteristic of the black population. The main point of this 
discussion is that although the empirical rate for whites was 
60.8 per cent "high-earners'^ and 37.2 per cent "high-earners" for 
blacks it by no means follows that the optimum strategy for re- 
ducing disparities between white and black groups is to substitute 
a white rate for a black rate on a particular component. Just as 
we did earlier in analyzing transition rates and first job place- 
mentj we vary one component while holding constant the other two. 
This enables us to determine the effect of the white rate relative 
to the black J if there is any. 

TABLE U.6 

COMPONENTS OF DIFFERENCES IN SECOND QUARTER 
AMONG WHITE AND BLACK GRADUATES 



Components 
Mobility Curriculum First Job 

Rates Placement Enti^ Level 



"High-Earners" 
(Proportion) 



White 
White 
White 
White 
Black 
Black 
Black 
Black 



White 
White 
Black 
Black 
White 
White 
Black 
Black 



White 
Black 
White 
Black 
White 
Black 
White 
Black 



.567 
.625 
.575 
M73 
.hlh 
.1x37 
.372 







Difference: 
.608 - .372 
= .236 







\ 
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Even for the same c\irriculuin^ blacks* earnings are more likely 
to be lower than whites * . Overall, what would the effect be if 
blacks were placed in initial jobs with the same level of earnings 
as whites? By holding constant transition rates and curriculum 
placement, we estimate the effect of initially lower earnings in 
the first job to account for •OSh from the four comparisons shown 
below: 



Mobility 
Rates 


Curriculum 
Placement 


First Job' 
Entry., Level 


"High-Earners 
CProportion) 


White 


White 


White 


.608 


White 


White 


Black 


.567 


White 


Black 


White 


.625 


White 


Black 


Black 


.575 


Black 


White 


White 


.U73 


Black 


White 


Black 


.lah 


Black 


Black 


White 


.U37 


Black 


Black 


Black 


.372 



Difference 

.050 
.059 
.065 



Average 
Difference 



.05U 



ERIC 



Of the .236 difference on the earnings criterion between ^ites 
and blacks, •05U can be attributed to the lower-level earnings 
level of blacks in the initial job placement. In percentage terms, 
.O5U/.236 accounts for 23 per cent of the difference. 

Earlier, we found sharp differences in the curriculum place- 
ment of the three groups. Suppose we now simulate statistically 
the effects of placing blacks in Fashion Design (Technical), 
Fashion Design, Trade Dressmaking, and Garment Operating in the 
same proportions that whites have been assigned to these curricula. 
How much would it affect the criterion? Again we average the 
differences of fo\ir comparisons and we see the effect of curriculum 



placement • 


— .013. In percentage terms 


.013/. 236 comes 


5 per cent 


of the white 


-black difference 


on the earnings 


Mobility 


Curriculum 


First Job 


''High-Earners'- 


Rates 


Placement 


Entry Level 


(Proportion) 


White 


White 


White 


.608 


White 


Black 


V/hite 


.62$ 


White 


White 


Black 


.567 


White 


Black 


Black 




Black 


White 


VJhite 


.U73 


Black 


Black 


\^ite 


.036 


Black 


White 


Black 


.UlU 


Black 


Black 


Black 


.372 



Difference 
-.017 

.008 

• 036 

.0U2 
Average 

Difference = .013 
Clearly^ the primary canponent is not curriculum placement 
wliere the high school played a central rcle but rather.-,oarnings 
mobility from the first-to-second quarter after graduation^ where 
the school had no influence on upgrading policies. 

The four comparisons for mobility rates are detailed below: 



Mobility 
Rates 

White 
Black 

White 
Black 

AVhite 
Black 

White 
Black 



Curriculum 
Placement 

White 
White 

White 
White 

Black 
Black 

Blank 
Black 



First Job 
Entry Level 

White 
VJhite 

Black 
Black 

White 
White 

Black 
Black 



"High-Earners*' 
(Proportion) 

.608 
.U73 

.567 
.UlU 

.62$ 
.U37 

.575 

•372 Average 



Difference 

.135 
.153 

.188 

.203 



Difference: .170 



In summary, then, the white-black difference on the earnings 



criterion can be decomposed into three components: 
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White ''High-Earners'' 

minus 
Black "High-Earners" 



Effect of 
Mobility 
Rates 



Effect of 
First Job 
Earnings Level 



Effect of 

Curriculum 

Placement 



- .608 














.372 














= .236 




.169 




.051; 




.013 


[ 100^ ] 




[ 1^ ] 




[ 1% ] 







We conclude that major changes in cvirriculum assignment at 
Fashion High would have negligible effects on the earnings dis- 
parity between balck and white gradiiates."^ 



1. In an earlier paper dealing with vocational gruduates in 
auto mechanics in Baltimore, we concluded also that 
curriculum changes would be an ineffectual strategy for 
reducing disparities in earnings. The real problem in 
Baltimore was that black auto mechanics earned ^0 per 
cent of what whites earned with comparable training. 
Bernard Levenson and Mary S. McDill, "Vocational Graduates 
in Auto Mechanics: A Follow-up Study of U^ro and White 
Youth," Phylon3 Vol- Xmi, No. U (1966) is reproduced 
in Appendix. 



CHAPTER ? 
EARNINGS 

Were we to produce figures in this chapter which shov/ed that blacks 
and Puerto Ricems with comparable training as whites received comparable 
earnings, the results would surprise many readers; thus far, all of the 
evidence has pointed towards a disparity in earx::i:igG, Indeed, this is 
the case. ITie real 6uiT)rise is the rapidity with vrriich the dispfirity 
occurs, Employinent opportunities which seemed to contain much promise 
seem to evaporate within a few months after graduation. The results can 
be summarized as follows: the earnings of Puerto Ricons and blacks who 
satisfactorily completed training in the san^ curx^icula as vrhites, who 
were trained by the same instructors in the same school and entered the 
same labor market in a relativel;y' liberal community and in an industry 
dominated by a liberal union are not comparable to the earnings of white 
graduates. To say that whites earn more than Puerto Ricans and blacks 
does not adequately describe the differences; ii- is perhaps closer to 
the truth to state that the earnings distributions are qualitativel;^^ different. 

In this chapter we will discuss some short-run and long-rtin differences 

in earnings. Our analysis will be confined mainly to Garment Operators and 

to Trade Dressmakers. They not only provide the largest bases but are 

also useful as contrasting curricula.^ Professional statisticians, perhaps, 

can run down columns of meems or medians and quiclJ^ assess the magnitude 

of the differences. Most of us, however, are quickly drowned by the 

informationeil over-load. To help the reader appreciate the economic reality 

behind the differences, we will employ some graphics we have found useful. 

1. Tabulations showing median earnings for regular workers in the 
thirteen curricula appear in Appendix F. Figures are shown for the three 
ethnic groups and cover up to seven years after graduation. 
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They will tcJ^e the form of "stem-and-leaf displays, a statistical 
Invention of RrofeGsor John Tukey,^ Stem-and-leaf displays aro readily 
tallied and typed. Since the displays use actual data and not s^jnply 
hatched bars, as in a histogram, it is possible for a reader to carry 
out additional analysis of the data. "Stems" in the displays ^re shown 
lelt of the vertical bai"-; they represent the part of the data common to 
a particular row. "Leaves" are shown right of the vertical ba:-:; they 
represent the details e Thus, if the earnings of five graduates were 
$680, $733> $772, $78^, and $321, the display would appear ar r:'oilows: 

6 8 

7 378 

8 2 

In the display, 6|8 = $680j 

7|378 = $730; $770; $780 
8|2 - $820. 

In this illustration, the stems 6, 7j 0 represent the hunri:cods digit; 
the entries to the right of the vertical bar represent the teus digit; 
and the imit is $10. 

The stem-tuid-leaf displays in Figures 5-1 and 5-2 show th^ earnings 
in the second quarter after graduation for graduates who rcajoi-ecl in Garment 
Operating and in Tirade Dressmaking (Vocational), respectively'-. Onl;;,'- three 
graduating classes are included so that the earnings in the three etlinic 
groups could be placed side-by-side for comparison. 

Some features of the display in Figure 5-1 (Gaxicent Opere'oors) are 
readily perceived: 

1. John Txikey, "Some graphic and seinigraphic displays^," in 
T. A. Bancroft (ed. ), Statir.tical Papers i^n Honor Go.orc ^e W. Sni-^decor, 
Ames, lova: lov/a State University Press, 197^, pp« 293''316; Jotixx W. Tuiiey, 
Exploratory Data Malysis , lijjiited preliminary edition, Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1970-19'/T-* 
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1. The number of black Garment Operators outnumbers white and 
Puerto Rican Gannent Operators — in fact, there arc tvice as xmny 
blacks as Puerto Ricans and whites combined. (Table 2,2, presented 
eailier, showed that 38 per cent of the blacks are recruited into the 
GrjriiK:jnt Operating curriculum contrasted vrith 21 i>sr cent of the Puerto 
Ricans and 12 per cent of the vmites.) 

rl, . The earnings distributions axe bi-modeil. In each ethnic gi'oup, 

©•ad-iatec who earned less than $95 during the 13-W2ek period appear in 

rov-C). Of 152 blacks, kh are in row-0: 30 >d.th no earnings at all 

anC 5 with earnirigs from $10 to $60. If, with the assistance of the 

pl'\.xnient services, graduates still are not euiijloyed within six months 

al't'cT graduatiiag, their prospects without help seem drearier. In recent 

yevArs, the Bureau of Lf^bor Statistics has inodified its metho^^.s of counting 

uu.imployed workers. Anyone not actively seeking work duri/ag the fcvir 

wecka previous to the survey is assumed to be uninterested in working 

ard accordingly is not included ;in the labor force count. In 1971 the 

official unemp3.oyment rate for black teenagers aged l6«19 was 32 per cent 

— a figure which inany regard as an under count. ^ Given such an enormous 

rate of iinemployment, why a youngster quits looking for work might be 

ino?.^e indicative of despair than disinterest in wox^k. Figure 5.1 covers 

gr^eduates in 1956, 1957> and 1958: were they being surveyed by BLS 

today, most of the kh would be classified "not in labor force. ^' Curiously, 

soiiTi of those vmo worked a few days and earned $10, $20, or $^0 voxild 

1. For criticism of the procedures used by BLS to classify inactive 
\u:i3inployed5 see: VJilliam J. Abraham and A. J. Jaffe, "A Note on Mternative 
Measures of Uneinployment and the Shortfall in Employment, 1970-1972," 
The New York ^.tati.<^tici^m , Vol, 23, No. 5, l-lay-June 1972; Jolm C. Leggett 
and C3,audette CervirJca , * ' Countdown : Labor Statistics Revisited," 
Society , November/December 1972, pp. 99-103. 
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be coimted as "en5)loyed . " 

3* Elementary statistics texts sometiines depict exotic-shape^l 
distributions in the first chapter: leptolcur*;ic and niesokurtic distributions 
distributions with extremely long tails; U-shaped, J-shaped, S-shaped, 
and bell-shaped distributions, etc. Bi-niodal distributions often rate 
a picture but after the ceremonial bow, they never are discuo-sed again. 
Such distributions do occur, however. For instance, in stati:^tics coui'ses 
one finds that grades are often distributed jji two clusters: in one 
cluster, students understemd what the cour-se is about vhere>.ir ^.n the 
other cluster students have some pathology concerning mimberEc /ai example 
from denography is age at death. Around age 1-2, niorta2.ity tonds to be 
high; thereafter the rate declines until about age 70, when buc distribution 
shows a second mode. 

Bi-modal or urolti-inodal distributions usually ore interpieted as 
a composite of two or more distributions operating under contrasting 
regimes. In the stem-and-leaf displays shown above, ^re cpji thlnlc of 
the figures as a mixture of a low-earner (or hard-core unemployed) group 
and a regularly- employed group. The ratio of the lov/-earners to the 
regular-earners differs considerably in the three ethnic grou:^s. Among 
the black and Puerto Rican Garment Operators, perhaps 30 per cent are 
in the low-earner group; among the whites, there are only t/r r.e in row-0, 
just enough to make the white distribution bi-modal. 

Among black Garment Operators, the primary mode ap;oears in row-0; 
among Puerto Ricans, it also appears in ro^^f-0; among the >;hites, the 
primary mode occurs in the $5S5s-row. The secondary mode for blacks 
occurs in the $^00-rowj amocig Puerto Ricans, the distributions seems 
rectangular in rows 3, U, 5> and 6. 



5* Another feature of such displays is that thoy show details 
about the tails of the distributions which in histograms or tabulat:^.ons 
tend to be grouped out of existence. It is not vriLthout irony that in 
the seven years covered by the research the graduate who earned the most 
dxirL:g the second quarter after graduation in either the Trade Dres:^making 
or Garment Operating curriculum was a black Gaa-nrient Oy^sratoro We have no 
direct way of verifj-lng her earnings of $15^40 for the quarter. It does 
appear to be consistent wi.th high earnin:''s in previous quarters shown 
on the Social Security work-history printouts. (Ker SIC code is unknown). 
Considering the fact that her earnings \rere about six standard deviations 
from the mean of the black Garxoent Operators, one wonders whether she 
was assigned to the appropriate curriculum or whether she was in the 
appropriate school » 

We will not discuss in detail Figure 5-2^ the stem^and-leaf display 
for Trade Dressmakers. It requires no e>rtraordinary "visual acuity to 
observe that the white group has fewer low-earners and more high-earners 
thEui the other two groups. 

Figures 5-1 s^d 5"*2 show earnings for graduates in 1956, 1957? s^ud 
1958. Lestthe reader think that the eaa^lier years were selected because 
of some propagandist ic Biotive, we show a stem-and-leaf display for Trade 
Dressmakers in the most recent graduati>v'> classes in the study, I962 and 
1963- Figure 5-3 reveals much the saine pattern as does Figure 5-2. 
Indices of earnings similarity between the groups were computed for 
both sets of distributions: 
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I iadtces or Sijnllarity in Eai-^nlru:;s 



Figure 5^.2 

[1956 , 1937, 1958] 



Figure 5*3 

[1962 1963 ] 

82 



Blacks vs. n\h 



FRs vs VTiiteij 



68 
67 



51 



Blacks vs Vftiitojs 



57 



51 



The indices ol ^.iMlSLrity suggest that the overlap in eainiings betv^e^n 
whites and ta*j other tvro groups is less in the more recent period than 
in the earli>.r ;;;>eriod. 

Distributions can be compared in inary ways; it may be interesting 
to examine tltC distributions in a soniewhat different v:ay» Consider 
this questicn: A large black bowl contains chips on vrtiich are written 
the incomes o" Mack families dn tlie United States; a large white bov/l 
contains a l-a-jjie nuxaber of chips shovring the incomes of every v;hite 
famil^^ \Je in the black bcvrl and in the v;h:Lte and remove one chip 
from each at rjLndoiac V/ hat is the probability that the chip removed from 
the white hovl will show a higher income than the chip removed from the 
black bowl? (r/ie reader may recfUJL the earnings distribution of black 
and white fa.iiij.ies in Table 2-3.) T).ie odds are approximately 1.95 to 
1 that a r6a..dc/aLy-selected white family \riJ2. have a higher income than 
a randomly-scJ.eeted black family. 

How about the Trade Dressmakers who graduated in I956-I958? The 
odds are slightly more than 2:1 that a randomly- selected v;hite Trade 
Dressmaker will earn more during the second quarter after graduation 
than a randomly-selected black Trade Dressmaker. (Remember, too, that 
among black and white families in the whole country, blacks on the average 
have less schooling than whites, whereas we are comparing graduates with 
eqtial schooling and training, ) How about I962-I963? The odds that a 
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randomly-selected white Ti'tide Dressniaker earns Eiore than a randomly- selected 
black Ti-ade Dressi'^aker ai-e about 3:1* 

Tnere is no doubt that at Fashion High the Tirade Dres snaking 
curricuJ.um ranks much higher in the curricvaum stratification system 
than does the Gament Operating curriculum: it demands more training 
and more aptitude. Ifnat is the probability that a randosLlj''- selected 
white Gr.rnient Operator earns more than a randoml;!^^ selected black Tirade 
Dres.^n::i]:er. The oddr, are about that a vhite in the l ov^er^^r ankcd 
cm^r icDjiun v: ill earn more th^m. th e bJ.ack In th^i liijdior-raiiked curricula^a* 
That s-oi-ely is an anomaly to ponder upon v]\en tryiJig to decide whether 
the bj.acks and riierto Kicans ai^e getting a fair shake with resp<^ct to the 
emplv':)>,T'ent opp-irtunities."^ 

L-^-t us briefly retui'U to a prob^^-au first raitjed in Chapter 3^ 
ncj2iely^ tl>e distinction between training-'rclated and training-uTLrelated 
placei:£:at. ^Hhe difference in earnings betv/ecn those vmo leave the 
apparel industry compai-ed to those who stay in the industry Ti?.y explain, 
in pDj^t, v;hy so many cf tho white gxaduates choose to leave the industry. 

]ji Chapter 3^ Job Placement, we indicated that vocational educators 
emphasize trainLng-rclated einplojTPi^int as a criterion of their success. 
We suggested eai^lier that placenient was not sirjply the result of the 
quality of training provided by the vociftional school but depended on the 
opiDortunity structure in the coiamunity. Moreover, the training-related 
placement criiterion does not take account of relative \mge levels offered 
in training--related emplo\^nt compared to wage levels in training-unrelated 
employment. The wage levels in the apparel industry relative to other 
industries are net subject to control by the administrators of the High 
School of Fashion Industries. 




1. The odds e^^ply to 1956-'1958« ^ Tliere v;ere practically no white 
Garment Operators in the 19^2 and 1963 graduating classes. 
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Although white students were E!Teatly advaiataged in c\irric\av»m 
assigmieutG Fashion Kigli, wc; have the iinox]>ected finding tlvat relativelo^* 
more viiites vrcre placed in training-iurcelatcd enrployment than tV cks 
or Puerto Ricans. In the four core curricula, for exaoiiple, 28 \y;T cent 
of the blacks and Puerto RiconvS went into truiniiig-unre3.ated arr/loyr.ent 
contrasted ^fith U5 per cent of the vrhites. 

Let's look at the earnin^^s* The rnedion earnings for gracuateis 
placed in training-unrelated esrployment arid in trainlnB-relatec- ^niployinQnt 
are set out in Table 5-1 below , A coruj)ai'ison of colujuns (l) (2) 
reveals that in 9 of U coinpojrisons, earnings in trainiiig-mire:^ iled 
enrployment exceeded earnings in tralning-related c?iTplo;y'7nont . Tr.ble 
5.2 sliows the eleven tra^^nins-unrelatcd/training-related ratic;, Jsi 
each of the four citrricuJ.a, white gi;adnates eairn more by defecti'xig from 
the apparel industr.Vc 

The fashion industry is nrarked by intense don>estic and forcd.©! 
coinpetition. The ILGV/U campaigns vigorously each year for the goverriiierit 
to set liitilts on apparel importations ^ Despite the fact that ti.: itidustry 
is highljr organized, ^^agas generall^^ e.re lower in the apparel va auf acturing 
industry than other n:anufactui*ing jjidustries* V/ere wages higher, no 
doubt more v^iite graduates i^onld remain in training-related eijiloyri^ent. 
Of coni-se, if \mges v.^ere sufficiently high to attract more what'-is, soiree 
of the blacks bs\6 Puerto Kicans who have been recruited to the tpj;vxrel 
industry might be displaced. In any event, the v/hite exodus frc;m the 
industry appears unconnected with the quality of training offered by 
Fashion Hii^h. That so many graduates can find training-^rrrelated Jobs 
•vrith higlier pa.y suggests that the training at Fashion Higli is not so narrov/ly 
vocational as many critics of vocatioaml education would lead us to believe. 
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TABLE 5-1 

MEDIAN EARlilKGS FOU?;-TO-£iIX hUiTEB AS'TER GRADUATION, 
BY TYHS OF ElCFLOYl-ENT, BY CHRKICULUvI, AKD BY STICnCITY * 



Curriculum & Etlmicity 


'iVpe 

Trade- 
Unrelated 


of iibnployEiont 

Trade- 
Related 


Combined 


GeLment Of>eratin,j:^: 
















Black 




(88) 


> 


$433 


(£01) 


$1|36 


(289) 


Puerto Rican 


396 


(22) 


< 


1+98 


( 62) 


m 


( 84) 


White 


572 


(38) 


> 


^hi 


( 3:-) 


561 


( 73) 


Trade Dressraaking: 
















Black 




m 


< 


$513 




$504 


(169) 


Puerto Ricsin 




(33) 


> 


52!| 


(3_L2) 


555 


(ll»5) 


White 


661 


(57) 


> 


591 


( 67) 


618 


(I2i^) 


Fashion DesiRn(Vocl): 
















Black 


$5i+3 


(13) 


> 






$502 


( 30) 


Paert^. Rican 


678 


(12) 


> 


609 


( :<i) 


634 


( 34) 


^•niite 


680 


(17) 


> 


658 


( .^6) 


670 


( 43) 


Fashion Desi:'^n(Techl): 
















Black & Hi coiabiiied $68? 


(13) 


> 


$372 


( 2C.) 


$532 


( 42) 


V^hite 


655 


(27) 


> 


608 


( 40) 


630 


( 67) 



^■Base appears in parentheses 
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TA.BIE 5-2 



RATIO OF lUftDE-UIffiEUTED E-flRNINGS/TR^DE-REIATES) EARNINGS, 
BY 0UREICUI.UI.1 Airo BY ETHIJICITY 

[FOUR- TO- SIX MONTilS AFTER GRADUATION] 



Trswie -unrelated Ejirniiigr;/ 
CwrricrJum !a Ethnicity Ti-gjc -relat e d Eairnj-nr^s 

Garraent 0't>3 rating ; 

Black 1.02 

Puerto Rlcon 0.80 

Vrnite c . . . . 1.06 

Trade Dressmak in;; (Vocatio nal) : 

Black 0.82 

Puerto Rican 1.10 

V/hite 1.12 

FachioK Desi f. cn (Vocatio naJ. ) : 

Black 1.16 

Puerto Rican . 1.11 

Vfhite 1.03 

Fashion Da si fog (TechniceJ ): 

Black & Corabired ... I.85 

>Jbite Ir08 
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So fai' we have conridored only short-run earnings. Appendix 
F givec the details on earnings for a span of seven years for each 
ethnic group and for the thirteen curric-ola. There are many vrays of 
analyzinig these earnings. For example, in Tables F-16, F-19, and F-20 
are reported ratios of median earnings for Puerto Ricajni^/l^^hites^ 
Blacks/Puerto Ricans, and Blacks /v,Tiites. If ve include all of the ratios 
regardless of labor market experience, the median re.tio for each pair 
of ethnic groups is as follows: 

Median Ratio 

Blacl:s/v/hites .83 
Puerto Ricans/V/hites .87 
Blacks/Puerto Ricans .93 

That is, if we look at all of the median Black eaxniusn; /median white 

earnings, one-half of the ratios are less than .83; -l.he middle 50 pei cent 

range ft;om •T? to .93. Paerto Eicons do slightly better with a median 

ratio of .87; the middle 50 per cent range from .78 to .98. Blacks 

relative to Puerto Ricans earn slightly less: the medifai ratio is .93 

and the m3.ddle 50 per cent range from .88 to .98. In general, these 

ratios suggest that the 3.ong-range picture is similaiv to the short-run : 

pattern. 

The reader is f-i^ee to Judge for himself vfhether these ratios point 
to a pattern of equal employment opportunity. Actua:TJ.y, these ratios 
are overly optimistic. Note in Tables F-5 to F-17 that the table headings 
state that the earnings apply to "four-quarter workei^s". These tabulations 
were requested from Social Security before we had an opportunity to examine 
any data. The aim was to con5)are earnings of ''regular workers"; with 
Social Security data, the simplest way of doing this is to com^^are workers 
O iio are covered by Social Security in each of the four calendar quarters 
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of a given year. The ininitnum earnings to qualify for coverage are 
$50 per employer per calendar quainter. Earlier in this chapter ve 
exhibited steni-and-leaf displays shoving earnings dialing the second 
calendar quarter after graduation. We observed the high proportion of 
blacks and Puerto Ricans with no earnings in the second quarter whe:ver.s 
fevr whites were in the no-earnings category* Thus, the effect of 
excluding graduates with no earnings in a quarter, as^- the definition 
of "regular vorker" requires is to exclude a disproportionate number 
of lovr-earning blacks and Puerto Ricans. Thus, a ratio of .83 for 
biack/white earnings is probably- an over-estimate. 

It viJJL perhaps be more informative to exc-juine in detail one 
curriculum. Of the four core ones, Trade Dressinai:ing( Vocational) .•5':^ ems 
the most interesting candidate for detailed oji^lysis (Tabic F«15)c 
The eai^nings caia be thought of as the joint effect of tv:o factors: 
(1) experience on the labor market, and (2) etlrmicity. For black 
Trade Dressmakers, the earnings each year are aiTinrcxiinately as follovrs: 

Blac ks 

1 year experience $2,080 

2 yeaxs^ ejrperience 2^1^03 

3 years* experience 25666 
k ye^-rs' experience 2,869 
5 years' experience 3,027 

For Puerto Ricans, the schedix3,e of earnings is approximately the figares 

above plus $l8l per year: 

Puerto Ricans 

1 year experience $2080 + $l8l = $2,26l 

2 years' experience 2^k03 I8I = 2,58^4 

3 years* experience 2,666 + I6I ^ 2,8l47 
k years' experience 2,869 + I8I 3,050 
5 years' experience 3,02? + 181 = 3,208 
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For white Trade Dressmakers, the earnings each year are approximately 
those given for blacks plus $623 per year: 

W hite Trade Dressmakors 

1 years' experience $2,O80 + $6^3 = $2,703 

2 yeai^G' experience 2,U03 + 623 ^ 3,026 
5 years' experience 2,666 + b23 =: 3^289 
k years' experience 2.869 + 623 = 3,^^92 
5 years' exTperience 3^02? 623 = 3j650 

'j i'.c r:.:'-;;»iv;- r. pictirre can be enconipacsed moz^e clcf 'c\y by the 
plot in Figare (another of Tukey's graphics). T:i: fitted earxiings 
for any combination of ethnicity a:ad ex]>-rience is f<.uuc: by referring 
to the verticeil coordinate of the inter re ^tion of corior.porxding lines. 
Thus, the inte/'section of black, one-.yeai^ experience slightly below 
the $2100 coordinate and is the lowest-earning comb iaui ion; the highest 
ccxnbijmtion is vmite plus five years' experience vrith eernings at $3^6500 

V?e can a3.so see in Figi^re 5-^+ the pattern of ye^iiOy increases. 
The increase in earnings from 1-2 j^ars* expericnr:e > 2--3 ^^^ars' e^rperienc 
> 3-^ years' o-perience > U-!5 yeeirs' e^n^erienco. Or :in figiiroe^, the 
successive increinents are: 

Incren>en t 

1- 2 years $3^3 (^n per v*. ^/r. ) 

2- 3 ^'^ars $263 ($5 p^^r v;; -.--) 

3- ^ years $207 per J- ) 

4- 5 years $158 ($3 por ^,2.^c) 

The ethnicity differences apx>ear to be constant: R\e:;t( Ricana receive 
$181 per year iDore than blacks ($3* 50 per week)j vrhit-^c earn $630 ry^y* 
yeax ($3JL per week). 

Some other interesting observations can be made by obsei^"i-ig the 
plork* in Figure 5-^» For example, blacks with foiur ytu- s' experience earn 
about the same as Puei^to Ricans vrith tltree years' c>q:or icncc (;[;2.869 for 
blacks; $2,8^+7 for Puerto iRicans); both earn less than whites vrith tra 
years' experience ($3,026),, 



> 



Fitted 



Fitted 
Earn Inge 
p^3800 




Figure 5-^. Hov earnings of Trade DressaakersfVocl) 
are affected by ethnicity and years of cxtv»rleace on 
the labor narket, I-'or any coi-binatlon of ethnicity 
and years an labor nj2Lrket, earr.bi^:s is shown by the 
vertical coordinate of the Intersection of corresponding 
llnea. 



We have dravm the ethnic lines in the plot as parallel. There 

are many people who believe that differentials in earnings are narrovring, 

A inore precise fit would probably show^ not narrowing, but a broadening 

of the lines. If ve exaznine the difference between the eoxxiings of 

whites and blacks, the yearly dijfferences are as follows: 
Year (Vhite carnin^-r^s - Blade earnings ) 



The rank correlc;tion is .60 in tha direction of broadening of earnings 
differences. The question \ft\ether the differences are broadening or 
remining constant can be answered in a simple ymy* Since the Social 
Security Administration already has the account numbers of all of the 
graduates, it irould require one computer pass to up^date (UJ- of the work- 
historj'' records by another ten year^:;. /md if a second SIC ^^.^ere obtaiJTiCd, 
say ten years after the first, it would be jx^ssible to estimate how 
many of those who started in the appai^el industry have remained and how 
rmxKf of those ^-/ho initially vrent into training-iujr elated eiaploymsnt 
subsequently wf:r;i into the fashion industry* 
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CHAPTER 6 

MAIN FINDINGS AND CONCLUDINa OBSERVATICXIS 
Sunanarized below are the main findings of the study. For those 
convinced that the blacks and the Puerto Ricans are making slow but 
steady economic progress, the findings here offer scant support. For 
those who think of discrimination as majjoly a Southern problem, they too 
will find little support. For those with great faith in the power of 
education to solve racial inequities and lift minorities out of their 
poverty, the findings will do little to bolster that faithc« 



Main Findings 

A. Curriculum Placement 

1. The overeill ethnic composition of vocational and academic 
high schools are used to classify schools vrith respect to racicuV^thnic 
integration. Overall ethnic composition is not a dependable predictor 
of the internal life of a school. The High School of Fashion Industries 
has always been classified officially as "Integrated".. For whatever 
reason, whites are placedin ' preferred curricula, whereas Puerto Ricans 
and blacks are placed in less prefeiTred curricula. 

For example, recruitment to an elite program such as Fashion Design, 
is 8 per cent for blacks, 13 per cent for Puerto Ricans, and 26 per cent 
for whites. Contrastingly, in the least preferred curriculum. Garment 
Operating, blacks axe recruited 8 per cent, Puerto Ricans 21 per cent, 
and whites 12 -per cent. 

B. Placementfc 

1. Vocational educators put a lot of emphasis on the criterion 
"training-related" employment. A number of weaknesses in this criterinn 
have been suggested by the research. It does not take into account 

the opportunity structure of the commujiity. Thus, the fact that Wholesal.e 
Trade (SIC 50) recruited 5 per cent of the graduates of Fashion High loses 
some significance when it is observed that IJl per cent of the city's 
labor force axe enqployed in Wholesale Trade. Moreover, it would not have 
been evident from placement figures alone that Apparel and accessory stores 
(SIC 56) significantly more than chance than any other industry, including 
Apparel Manufacturing (SIC 23). 

2. Within each of the four core curricula, black graduates are 
much more likely to be employed in manufacturing. Contrastingly, whites 
are much more likely to be eii5)loyed in wholesale and retail trade. 

3. There is greater similarity in placement in major industries 
Q between graduates of the same ethnic group than graduates within the 

£PJ(^"same curriculum. Whether a graduate finds employment in manufacturing 
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on 

depends more /vrhether she is black or Puerto Rican than on whether she 
completed a program in Garment Operating or Trade Dressmaking. 

k. Although whites were assigned to the choice curricula at Fashion 
High, they fre less likely to remain in the Apparel industry than are 
blaclis and Puerto Ricans, revealing another weakness in the training- 
related criterion. 

5. Recruitment to various sectors of the local economy was significantly 
dependent on ethnicity. Industries such as insurance, banking, real 
estate, textile mills, and apparel stores recruited relatively more whites 
than could be accounted for by chance; medical services and the apparel 
manufacturing industry recruited relatively more blacks and Puerto Ricans* 

6. Within the apparel industry, whites were more likely to be 
recruited to firms manufacturing outerwear whereas blacks were more 
likely to be recruited to firms manufacturing undergarments* 

7. The overall effect of the placement process was to place graduates 
in racially and ethnically more homogeneous working environments than 

the ethnic environments in the various curricula at Fashion High. Four-to- 
six months after graduation this process is already quite marked. 

8. The most interesi/'aife perhaps most important results of the 
study are derived from "component analysis." This type of analysis 
perroits one to identify the sources of differences in the rates of high 
earners among whites' and among blacks. The most important component 

is the differential nubility rates of whites and blacks in the first Job. 
Curriculum placement at Fashion High, which intuitively would have seemed 
to produce most of the differences between blacks and whites with 
respect to employment and earnings turns out to be negligible. What 
this means is that were blacks placed in the various curricula according 
to the white rates and whites placed in, the various curricula according 
to the black rates, the effects on subsequent earnings woi0.d be minor 
compared to mobility rates and level of first job placement. 

The important components occur after graduation from high school. 
The analysis also suggests how intervention strategies can be self -defedting 
or ineffective unless careful evaluation of the effects of changes 
Bxe studied systematically. Although curricula differences seem to suggest 
great discrimination, efforts to change curricula assignments wr)uld 
probably. prove an ineffective strategy in reducing differences in earnings. 
While schools often maJce vulnerable targets, the place for change is 
not the school but the marketplace. 

C . Earnings _ 

9. Analysis of short-run earnings were based on earnings received 
during the second quarter after graduation. The earnings distributions 
w ere of a bi-modal character: aioong blacks and Puerto Ricans, a large 
proportion of Garment Operators and Trade Dressmakers had still not found 
employment within six months after graduation. The proportion among 
whites was small. Considering the fact that they could not find work 
with the help of the school and the State Employnient Service, the ~ 
prospects of zaany "black and Puerto Rican youngsters seem dreary. 
^ Excluding the non-earners, within each curriculum blacks earned the least, 
hlxlC Puerto Ricans next to the least, and whites the most. 
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10. C<2:H>ariso3a of the esmings of graduates in the; laost recent 
graduating classes eairoared to those in 195'5^1957-1958 classes showed 
no z2arrovins of earnings differences. In 195<:-1958, the odds that a- 
randosiy-selecued vhite Trade Dressmaker earned irore than a randomly- 
selected black Trade Sressoaker vere about 2:1, In 1962-1963 the odds 
vere even higher. 

11. At Fashion Hi^, the Gerzuent Operator curricxilum requires 
less training and aptitude than does the Treide Dressmaker curriculum. 
Nonetheless, the odds that a vhite Garment Operator earns more than 

a black Trade Ifressrsaker are 8:5. 

12. C<CT>arison of earnings of graduates vho went into training- 
unrelated to training-related enployiaent reveals another weeLkness in 
the training-related criterion. Although vhites were greatly advantaged 
in the curricula^ placersent process, almost half of the whites and 

one quarter of the blacks and Puerto Ricans went }r*to training-unrelated 
ennloyEent. Sie explanation for leaving the apparel industry can be 
attributed, at least in part, to the generally higher wages outside 
the industry. Clearly, Fashion Higji should not be judged because of 
differences in earnings aiaong industries. 

13 • With ■ respect to longer-run earnings, among regular workers 
the ratio of black earnings to white earnings among the thirteen curricxila 
for the seven-year follov-xip period was about .83; for Puerto Rican*" 
earrdngs relative to white earnings, the ratio was .87. The definition 
of regalar workers requires earnings in each of the four quarters of 
a given year am consequently excludes a disptro:>ortionately larger 
proportion of blaciLs and Puerto Ricans. The ratios, therefore, should 
be regarded as ovee-estirates. 

1^. There is no evidence that differentials in earnings narrow with 
increased experience on the labor market. In Trade Dressmaking (vocational), 
for example, the difference in earnings between whites on one hand and 
Puerto Ricans and blacks on the ether persist for at least five yeairs 
after gi*aduation» 

In sum, the substantive results do not convey a picture of equal 
eiroloyment ; opportunitie s . 

It should be stated, however, that the technique used in this 

research can be adapted by vocational schools ~ possibly administered 

by the Departirent of Tabor — to gauge the progress of gradxiates. Siniple 

studies can be carried out with accuracy and low cost and can direct 

attention to training programs that need revar^iing or to deaui-end programs 

that should be abandoned, or to trades with changing prospects in the 

consmmity, or to trades imich because of artificial age, sex, or racial 



^ barriers result in under-utilizatibn of vocational training. Without 
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more occizpational information and knowledge of the eraploymejrit experiences 
of graduates, eictivities such as vocational guidance and counselling, 
evaluation of training effectiveness, and development of post- secondary 
training prograias are not apt to be attuned to the realities of the 
labor market* 
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APPENDIX 
HISTORY OF THE RESEARCH 



The history of this research began in when the Eqiial 

Opportunity Commission of Baltimore sought help frcsu Professor 
James S. Coleman and other members of the Social Relations Department, 
Johns Hopkins University, in conducting a study of employment dis- 
crimination. The commissioners said that their budget allowed 
$5,000 for research (though it later shrank to $3,000). Previously, 
the most sophisticated research at the Commission amounted to hand- 
tallies of racial references in Baltimore employment ads. When 
they came to the Social Relations Department, they had in mind a 
vague study of vocational school graduates, with possibly 100 
interviews of white and black graduates. 

One problem of Equal Employment Commissions is that they are 
set up as agencies to hear any citizen's complaint of discrimination. 
If the complaint appears to have merit, they attempt to negotiate 
the matter with the employers. Statistics on complaints, however, 
are unrepresentative of the state of discrimination in the community 
and is not a strategic way of uncovering or demonstrating dis- 
crimination. Few agencies have the power, funds, or know-how to 
initiate any serious research. 

Dr. Bernard Levenson, of the Social Relations Department, 
undertook to carry out a study on the Commission's behalf. He 
convinced them that 100 qualitative interviews might, at best. 

This statement on the history of the research is taken from 
the doctoral dissertation of Sally Hillsman Baker, who made 
use of some of the Social Security work history data in her 
thesis: "Entry into the Labor Market: The Preparation and Job 
Placement of Negro and White Vocational High School Graduates," 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1970, 
pp. hS9-k67. 
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get a one half-column press release in the Baltimore Sun ; beyond 
the one day's publicity, i\> would have no value. Its small sample 
would be inconclusive and anecdotal horror stories by blacks woiild 
not convince anyone not already convinced. Even more important, 
neither the members of the Commission nor those doing the analysis 
of the data would have any confidence in the meaning of the results; 
certainly, they would be unable to know whether economic discrim- 
ination was getting worse, better, or remaining the same. 

Levenson thought what the Commission needed was "barometer- 
type research," a study wiiich yielded definitive, xinassailable 
facts about employment discrimination which could be replicated 
two or three years later to determine the extent of progress. 
Obviously, to remain within the small budget, there was a need 
for innovation in the research design. Levenson suggested that 
an effort be made to seciire Social Security work history data for 
several graduating classes of Baltimore's two vocational schools — 
Carver Vocational High School (which was 100 per cent black) and 
Mergenthaler Vocational High School (vhich was 98 per cent white). 
Probably, if this research request had occurred in a city other 
than Baltimore, the idea of Social Seciirity records would not have 
been considered. Social Seciirity is Baltimore's largest employer 
(some 12,000 enployees) and all of its data processing is done in 
Baltimore (a few blocks from where Dr. Levenson then lived). 

The Social Security Administration, it turned out, >did have a 
.policy of making data available to outside researchers as long 
as the confidentiality of the information on individ\ials was 
safeguarded and as long as processing the data did not impair 
^ regular operations. When these two conditions could be met. 
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SSA would consider outside requests* Precisely when the researcher 
obtained his requested data was contingent on SSA*s work-load and 
this could be a very long time. He was required to reimburse SSA 
for all costs incurred in processing the data. Almost universally, 
requests were for aggregate data covering a state, county, or 
industry. The Levenson study was one of the first, perhaps the 
first, to request work history data for a list of specified 
individuals, in this instance the graduates of the previous five 
graduating classes of Carver High School and Ifergenthaler High 
School in Baltimore • 

This research strategy of using already-collected SSA data 
was not without problems; at the beginning of the study, in fact, 
it was far from certain that the research was viable. (The 
anxiety was relieved by the fact that the budget was so small.) 
One problem was the confidentiality of individual records. To 
assure this confidentiality. Social Security assigned random 
numbers to each student and Levenson never knew which specific 
earnings record corresponded to which students Moreover, 
beyond earnings, employment, curriculiam, sex, graduating class, 
and school, additional variables must be severely limited — since 
any extensive profile of characteristics woxild easily identify 
the student. 

A second problem concenied the question of how many work- 
histories could be found. Since the school records contained no 
Social Security account numbers, it was necessary for SSA to 
match by computer a set of characteristics on each graduate, 

ERIC 
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obtained from school records, with the $0 million Social Security- 
records. The characteristics used were: name, address at time of 
applying for SSA account number, year and place of birth, parents' 
names and places of birth. Not known was how maxiy cases could be 
unequivocally matched. (To suggest the difficulties, it might be 
mentioned that SSA cwnputer people who were demonstrating the 
operation to Dr. Levenson, discovered that tliere was another white 
male named Bernard Levenson, bom on his birth date.) Th§ 
completed search, however, resulted in only 2 or 3 per cent of cases 
that could not be unequivocalily identified. Some of these gradu- 
ates may never have worked, or if they did may have worked only for 
the federal government, may have been imprisoned, or died before 
they ever took out a Social Security number • (With New York 
vocational school graduates, the loss was slightly higher than 
2 per cent J Puerto Rican names were more difficult to identify.) 
It would be difficult to conceive of any follow-up scheme, no 
matter how much money and time were spent, that would yie.id. such 
a small attrition of cases. 

When it was clear there were no ma.jor obstacles to this 
research, Dr^ Levenson completed the study of graduates of the 
two Baltimore vocational high schools. A much larger study of 
vocational high school graduates was then undertaken by Levenson 
funded by the Social Security Administration under its research 
grants program* It should be emphasized that obtaining work- 
history data from Social Seciu^ity and receiving a research grant 
from them are independent matters. An outside researcher might 
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be funded by another agency or a foundation and secure work- 
history data from SSAj and a researcher might secure a grant froan 
SSA without having anything to do with SSA data. 

The larger research effort necessitated obtaining access to 
school records in Baltimore and in three other eastern cities — New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, Because of the racial issues in- 
volved, getting access to these school systems encountered great 
resistance. This was a period when racial riots flared in Watts, 
Detroit, and other cities across the country. Consequently, 
school administrators were reluctant to have differences between 
their white and minority graduates publicized. But it is simply 
not possible to do any serious follow-up study of vocational 
school graduates without taking into account the race or ethnicity 
of graduates. 

Each of the four cities differed in what they regarded as 
sensitive information. For exaiiple, educational administrators at 
110 Livington Street in New York never raised the issue of race. 
Despite numerous formal and informal meetings with officials, no 
one ever asked any project staff mmber how the race of students 
was determined, (in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, it is not 
legal to have a student's race entered on his records. In most 
cases, it was determined from the picture in the school yearbooks 
or by finding a picture of a brother or sister in scxne previous 
graduating class,) Baltimore, on the other hand, was much more 
defensive about the question. Headquarters refused to divulge the 
number of Negroes attending Mergenthaler High School, By counting 
a sample of students leaving the school at 3 P»M^, it was estimated 
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that there were 2 per cent. The figure was never challenged. 
Or take I.Q. Boston, the least cooperative of the school systems, 
had the project scrutinized by its legal department and after 
several months categorically refused to allow I.Q. to be abstracted 
from any records. New York issued no ruling at all on the matter, 
though the head of its 27 vocational schools thought it would be 
unprofitable to include it in the research. Philadelphia strongly 
urged that I.Q. scores be abstracted^ it was almost a condition 
for access. 

As far as access to school systems, what was learned from this 
study? The one generalization, perhaps, is that every school 
system operates differently and there is no one best way of gaining 
access. What does help is having other schools '*in the bag^" as 
it were. Access to Baltimore schools was facilitated by the city's 
Equal Opportunity Gonauission who had some contact with the mayor 
of Baltimore. After Baltimore signed up, it was easier to gain 
access to New York schools than if an attempt had been made to 
get in ''cold." With Baltimore and New York cooperating, it was 
simpler to get Philadelphia's cooperation. And with these three 
eastern cities signed up, it was easier to get cooperation fran 
Boston — easier, but not easy. In sotne cases, the best means of 
access was through a principal of a particTOlar high school; once 
he agrees, approval by headquarters may be routine. In other cases, 
headquarters was obtained first, and then the principal went along 
with the okay from headquarters. In other cases, an influential 
educator or other intermediary paved the way. Studying black and 
white vocational students several years ago required as much 
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diplomacy as if one wanted to study drug use in high school students 
today. 

Data on six schools was secured from the Social Security 
Administration. Dr. Levenson, then Senior Research Associate at 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, hade 
available the data on the High School of Fashion Industries to the 
present researcher, a doctoral candidate in sociology at Columbia. 
In reality, it was more than a study of a single school. It was 
a study of induction into a major industry in New lork City. A 
grant was obtained from the Manpower Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor in support of the doctoral thesis ^ which in- 
cluded not .only the quantitative analysis of the High School of 
Fashion Industries work -history data but also an extensive field 
study conducted in the school itself. 

The original idea for Dr. Levenson's research was to analyze 
enpirically the en?)loyment progress of black and white vocational 
high school graduates as well as to evaluate the effects of 
vocational schools. Surprisingly little is known of what becomes 
of vocational graduates. At the time, moreover, it was universally 
believed that blacks were making steady e.t^^^riomic gains, in fact, 
sane felt that blacks \jere moving altogether too fast. However, 
Levenson^s analysis of the original Baltimore data showed no gains 
by black high school youth relative to whites in the same cohorts ."^ 
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1, In the article in Phylon, for example, Levenson and McDill show 
that black youth in Baltimore who studied automotive mechanics 
in high school iiniformly earn $0 per cent of what white youth 
earn, despite the fact that the ratio of earnings of nonwhites 
to that of .'whites in the State of Maryland was 57 per cent. 
Bernard Levenson and Mary S. McDill, ^'Vocational Graduates in 
^ Auto Mechanics: A'^ Follow-up Study of Negro and White Youth," 

Phylon. XXVII, No. h (1966). 
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Further questions, however, were raised by these earnings 
data: how do such considerable and persistent differences in 
earnings appear iitmediately upon entry into the labor market? 
There are two ways of seeking an answer to this question. It 
was clear to this researcher that such early differences between 
black and white youth involved a two -pronged process: differen- 
tiation among racial groups in the educational system (in their 
training opportunities and educational experiences) and differen- 
tiation among them in the labor market (in the enployer-applicant 
Job transaction). Partly because of her previous interest in 
"people -processing organizations," the researcher chose to in- 
vestigate primarily the former influence. This decision was also 
made on methodological gi'ounds. The resiearcher ruled out a survey 
approach, namely locating and interviewi.ng the graduates in the 
saii?)le on ^f^hom SSA data ha.d been collected. Trackixig down 1,9^0 
people on whom the only piece of useful information was their 
home address during their last year in high school — soma five to 
thirteen years previously — ^was considered at best tremendously 
expensive and difficult and at least unproductive for analytic 
purposes. The results of such a search wovild have to produce a 
sufficient number of graduates within each vocational trade to 
make analysis worthwhile. In addition, the issue raised in the 
Introduction was considered very seriously: there was not enough 
information on the school or its students* experiences to assure 
survey data would produce meaningful distributional information. 
This central concern also influenced the researcher's decision to 
do a field study in the high school rather than to systematically 
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survey or personally interview people in the apparel industry and 
other employers. It was decided that the research would produce 
more meaningful results if it were restricted to the school 
itself and qualitative in emphasis. 

Access to the school for the second time was not difficult. 
Dr. Levenson's original research was of considerable interest to 
its administrators, partly because schools in general rarely get 
feedback on their grad\iates and this school was no exception. 
They were agreeable to let the researcher conduct interviews 
with students and teachers in the school because they also believed 
that quantitative data, such as that collected by Dr. Levenson, 
could be better interpreted when teachers and administrators in 
the school provided qualitative information and background. 

The aim of this research was to show that people-processing 
organizations have considerable impact on the individuals that 
they process and their influences are not always conscious, 
obvious, rational, or immediately recognizable. The latent 
influences and outcomes and the processes by which they come 
about are an important subject for sociological research. How- 
ever, it is not entirely the case that the choice of a research 
topic or the particular "outccjnes" among many which are researched 
in depth is value-free. The fact that the source of clearcut 
racial differences was chosen to be studied is partly a consequence 
of this researcher ^s concern with equality and freedom in the 
society. If, in addition to the information this study brings 
to bear on sociological issues concerning the operation of 
stratification systems and educational organizations, there 
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is more public xinderstanding of discrimination then the present 
research effort will have been even more worthwhile. 

Everyone in the school was extremely cordial and cooperative, 
indeed they could not have been more helpful and open in their 
willingness to grant the researcher substantial amounts of time 
and information. School personnel were so helpful tliat at times 
this researcher almost wished the research had somehow been much 
more favorable to the school and its outcomes. It is clear that 
the problems discaissed in this study are difficxilt ones and there 
are no simple answers. 
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APRii^IX B-2 

HIGH SCHOOL OF FASHIOK IimUSTKLES 
New York City 

Til3I£ 3-2 
DISTRIBOTION OF GRiiDUATES 
BI ETHHICITI AND BY YEAR 

1956 - 196U 

(Raw Numbers) 





ETHNICITI 




GRADUATIKG 


P0EI?TO* 




NON-PUERTO 


RTCAN 


TOTAL 




RICAU 


BLACK 


■ IffllTE 


'' UNKNOWN 
-4 1 




June 1956 


' 1 

55 


118 


j 98 


j 

i 3 

i 


(27U) 


June 1957 


U5 


160 


! 93 

i 


i 12 


(310) 


June 1958 


5U 


11^2 


i 


1 11; 


(281) 


June 1959 


69 


151 


' 81 
i 


! 15 


(316) 


J\ine I960 


93 


121 


j 90 


! 11 


(315) 


June 1961 


86 


lii5 


i 9h 


i 23 


(3U8) 


June 1962 


79 


133 


\ 81 


i 


(31i;) 


June 1963 


101 


157 


! 71 

\ 


i 13 

^ 


(3l;2) 


June 196U 


79 


193 


1 86 
i 


! 

I 29 


(387) 


TOTAL 


(661) 


(1,320) 


(765) 


(lia) 


(2,887) 



-^Graduate or either parent born in Puerto Rico 
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HEQH SCHOOL OF FASHION INDUSTRIES 
New York City 

TA3LE B-3 

DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES 
BY ETHNICITY AND BY YFAR 

1956 - 196U 

(Per Cent) 



GRADUATING 


ETHNICITY 


TOTAL 


PUERTO* 
RICAN 


NON-PUERTO RICAN 
BUCK WHITE ; UNKNOWN 

I 1 


June 1956 


20 


h3 


1 

36 j 


1 


100 


June 1957 


li; 


52 


30 1 


h 


100 


June 1958 


19 




35 i 


5 


100 


June 1959 


22 


he 


25 i 


5 


100 


June i960 


30 


38 


i 

29 1 


3 


100 


June 1961 


25 


U2 


27 1 


6 


100 


June 1962 


25 


h2 


26 1 


7 


100 


June 1963 


29 


hs 


i \ 


h 


100 


J-ane 196U 


20 


50 


i 


8 


100 



•^Graduate or either parent bom in Puerto Rico 
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Placement of Graduates, by Ethnicity 

HIGH SCHOOL OF FASHION INDUSTRIES 
New York, Sew York 
{19$6 - 1963 Graduates) 



1956-1963 Graduates 
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TDB1£ C-1 

PLACEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL OF FASHION GRADUATES 
BY PRIMARY HIGH SCHOOL OF F/iSHIClI IIIDUSTRIJS GRADUATES 
FOUR-TO-^IX MONTHS AFTER GRADUATION, 
AND BY ETHNICITY 



NUMBER 



J^lajor Black and White 

Industrial Puerto Rican 

Division Description Combined 

Not enployed 293 99 

In Military service 19 7 
Einployed; major industrial division 

not known 6? 52 

C. Contract Construction 9 2 

D. Manufacturing 6lii 120 

E. Transportation and other public 

utilities ' 26 17 

F. Wholesale and retail trade 286 lU9 

0. Finance, insui*ance, and real estate 22 38 
H, Services 78 Ul 

1. Qovemment 10 1 

TOTAL: 111121;) (^26) 



1956-1963 Graduates 
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, TABLE C-2 

PLACEMENT OP HIGH SCHOOL OF FASHION INDUSTRIES QIUDUATES 
BY PRIMARY ACTIVITY WHERE EMPLOYED 
FOUR-TO-SIX MONTHS AFTER DRGDUATION, 
AND BY ETHNICITY 



NUMBER 

Major Black and White 

Industrial Puerto Rican 

Group Description Combined 





NOT EMPLOYED 


293 


99 




IN MILITARY SERVICE 


19 


7 




EMPLOYED; MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUP NOT 








KNOWN 


67 




• • 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 






1$ 


Building construction 


h 




17 


Construction, special trade contractors 




2 


• • 


MANUFACTURING 






20 


Food and kindred products 


2 


— - 


22 


Textile mill products 


27 


9 


23 


Apparel and related products 


U75 


90 


2U 


Lumber and wood products 


1 




2$ 


Furniture and fixttires 


9 


3 


26 


Paper and allied products 


7 


3 


27 


Printing, publishing and allied 








industries 


12 


7 


28 


Chemicals and allied products 


1 


1 


30 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 






31 


Leather and leather products 


26 


3 


32 


Stone, clay and glass products 


1 




3li 


Fabricated metal products 


h 


1 


35 


Machinery 


2 


M mm 


36 


Electrical equiixnent and suppli.es 


11 




38 


Instruments and related products 


3 




35 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


28 


3 


« • 


TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER PUBLIC UTIUTIES 






1*2 


Motor freight transportation and 








storage 


1 


2 


U5 


Air transportation 


1 




U7 


Transportation services 


1 


2 


U8 


C onsnuni cat i ons 


20 


11 


U9 


Electric, gas and sanitary services 


3 


2 



1956-1963 Graduates 
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NUMBER 

Major Black and White 

Industrial Puerto Rican 

Group Description Combined 



WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 



50 


Wholesale "trade 


kl 


35 


$2 


Building materials 


1 




53 


Retail trade - general merchandise 


86 




5U 


Food stores 


12 


2 


55 


Automotive dealers and gasoline 








stations 


1 




56 


Apparel and accessory stores 


117 


59 


57 


Furniture and appliance stores 


6 


1 


58 


Easting and drinking places 


lU 


1 


59 


Miscellaneous retail stores 


8 


2 


« • 


FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 






60 


Banking 


3 


13 


61 


Credit agencies other than banks 


1 


3 


62 


Security dealers 




1 


63 


Insurance carriers 


7 


12 


6U 


Insuranve agents and brokers 


— 


3 


65 


Real estate 


10 


5 


67 


Holding and investment companies 


1 


1 


« • 


SERVICES 






70 


Hotels and other lodging places 


1 




72 


Personal services 


20 


6 


73 


Miscellanoous business services 


20 


16 


76 


Miscellaneous repair services 


2 


2 


78 


Motion pictures 


2 


1 


79 


Amusement and recreation services 


1 


2 


80 


Medical and health services 


23 


5 


81 


Legal services 




3 


82 


Educational semrices 


U 


2 


86 


Nonprofit membership organizations 


3 


1 


89 


Miscellaneous services 


2 


3 


• • 


GOVERNMENT 






90 


Federal, state and local government 


10 









ERIC 



1956-1963 Graduates APPENDIX C-$ 

TABLE C.-3 

PLACEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL OF F.iiSHIOlI li^DUSTRIES GKADUATES 
BY PRIMARY ACTIVITY VHERE EMPLOYED 
FOUR-TO-SIX MONTHS AFTER GRADUATION, 
AND BY ETHNICITY 



NUMBER 



Black and White 
SIC Puerto Rioan 
Group No. Description of Group Combined . 



ERIC 





NOT EMPLOYED 


293 


99 




IN MILITARY SER7ICE 


19 


1 




EMPLOYED; SIC GROUP NO. NOT KNOWN 


67 


52 


« • • 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 






151 


General building contractors 


k 


... 


• • • 


CONSTRUCTION, SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS 






17li 


Masonry and stonework 


1 





175 


Carpentering and flooring 


1 


1 


179 


Miscellaneous trade constructors 


3 


1 


• • • 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 






202 


Dairy products 


1 




207 


Confectionery and related products 


1 


— 


• • • 


TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 






220 


Textile mill products 


— 


1 


221 


Broad woven fabric mills, cotton 


2 


1 


223 


Broad woven fabric mills, wool 


1 




221; 


Narrow fabrics and other small wares 








mills 


h 


1 


225 


Knitting mills 


17 


-6 


229 


Miscellaneous textile goods 


3 




• • • 


APPAREL AND RELATED PRODUCTS 






230 


Apparel and other finished products 


1 




231 


Men's and boy's suits and coats 


32 


7 


232 


Men's and boy's work clothing 


15 


2 


233 


Women's outerwear 


112 


38 


23U 


Women's, misses', children's, etc. 








iinder garments 


111 


20 


235 


Hats, caps and millinery 


16 


2 


236 


Girl ' s , children ' s and infants ' 








outerwear 


65 


lU 


237 


Fur goods 


8 


1 


238 


Miscellaneous apparel and accessories 


38 


2 


239 


Missellaneous fabricated textile 








products 


77 


U 



APPENDIX C-6 



TABLE C -3 (continued) 



NUMBER 



SIC 
Group No. 



ERIC 



Deacription of Group 



Black and 
Puerto Rican 
Combined 



White 



LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 
2h9 Miscellaneous wood products 1 

• . . FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

2$1 Household furniture $ 
2$9 Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures k 

PAPER AND ALKEED PRODUCTS 
26U Converted paper and paperboard 

products 6 
26$ Paperboard contaj.ners and boxes 1 

PRINTING^ PUBLISHING AND AXUED INDUSTRIES 

272 Peariodicals: publishing and printing 2 

273 Books 1 
27h MiscellaneoiJis publishing 

275 Conimercial printing h 

277 Greeting card publishing 1 

278 Blankbooks and bookbinding 3 

279 Service industries for printing trades 1 

CHHCCAIS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
28l Industrial inorganic and orgcinic 

chemicals 1 
28U Detergents, cosmetics, other toilet 
preparations 

RUBBER AND MISCELLANEOUS PLASTICS 
307 Miscellaneous plasties 5 

LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 
313 Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 2 
311; Footwear, except rubber 5 

316 Luggage 1 

317 Handbags, other personal leather 

goods 17 
319 Leather goods, not elsewhere classified 1 

STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS , 
323 Glass products, made of purchased glass 1 

FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 

3hh Fabricated structural metal products 1 

3li7 Coating, engraving and allied services 1 

3h9 Miscellaneous fabricated metal products 2 

• MACHINERY 

35J4 Metal working machinery and equipment 2 



1 

2 



1 
2 
1 
1 
2 



2 
1 



APPENDIX C-7 



TABLE C-3 (continued) 



NUMBER 

Black and White 
SIC Puerto Rican 
Group No> Description of Group Combined 



ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPUES 



362 


Electrical industrial apparatus 


1 




363 


Household appliances 


2 


mmmm 


36U 


Electrical lighting and wiring 






365 


equipment 


2 





Radio and TV receiving sets 


2 





367 


Electronic components and accessories 


3 




369 


Miscellaneous electrical machin^y 








and supplies 


1 




• • • 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED FRDDUCio 






385 


Ophthalmic goods 


1 




387 


Watches, clocks and parts 


2 





• • • 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUGACTURING INDUSTRIES . 






391 


Jewelry, silverware and plated ware 


2 





39U 


Toys and athletic goods 


13 





395 


Pens, pencils and other office 








materials 


1 




396 


Costume Jewelry, novelties. 








miscellaneous notions 


2 


2 


399 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 








industries 


10 


1 


• « • 


MOTOR FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 






U21 


Trucking, local and long distance 


1 


1 




Public warehousing 




1 


• • • 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 








Air transportation cairiers 


1 




• • • 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 






U71 


Freight forwarding 


1 


1 


U72 


Arrangement of transportation 




1 


• • • 


COMMUNICATIONS 






U81 


Telephone carjminications 


19 


10 


U82 


Telegraph caranuni cat ions 




1 


U83 


Radio broadcasting and television 


1 




• • • 


EIECTRIC, GAS AND SANITARY SERVICES 






U93 


Combination electric and gas systems 


3 


2 



o 

ERIC 



TABLE C-3 (continuea 



APPENDIX C-8 



NUMBER 
Black and White 
SIC Puerto Rican 
Group No. Description of Group Combined 

. • . WHOLESALE TRADE 



500 


Wholesale trade 


1 


1 


502 


Drugs and chemicals 




5 


503 


Piece goods, notions and apparel 


22 


19 


50U 


Groceries and related products 


2 


— 




Farm products — raw materials 


1 


— — 


506 


Electrical poods 


1 

•Mm 




508 


Machinejry, equipment and supplies 


1 




509 


Miscellaneous wholesalers 


13 


10 




RETAIL TRADE: BUILDING MATERIALS, 






• • • 


HARDWARE, ETC. 








Hardware and farm equipment 


1 


— 


• * • 


RETAIL TRADE: GENERAL MlilRCHANDISE 






531 


Department stores 


75 


33 




lia>-LX KJL \Jssl. XIUULOOO 


•a 




533 


Variety stoics 


u 


8 


53U 


Merchandise vending machine 








operators 


1 




535 


Direct selling establishments 




1 


539 


Miscellaneous general merchandise 








stores 


3 


h 


• « • 


FOOD STORES 






5U1 


Grocery stores 


8 


2 


5U2 


Meat and fish markets 


2 




5Uii 


Candy, nut and confectionery stores 


2 






AUTOMOTIVE DEALERS AND GASOLINE SERVICE 






• • • 


STATIONS 






551 


Motor vehicle dealers (new and used 








cars) 


1 




• • • 


JJ,' PAREL AND ACCESSORY STORES 






561 


Men ^6 and boys* clothing stores 


10 


1 


562 


Women's ready-to-wear stores 


70 




563 


Women's accessory and specialty stores 


16 


k 


56U 


Children's and infants' wear stores 


1 




565 


Family clothing stores 


3 


1 


566 


Shoe stores 


2 


2 


567 


Custom tailors 


h 


5 


568 


Furrier and fur shops 


3 





o 

ERIC 



TABLE C-3 (continued) 



APPENDIX C-9 



NUMBER 

Black and White 
SIC Puerto Rican 

Group No. Description of Group Combined 



ERIC 



• • • 


FURNITURE AND APPLIANCE STORES 






$71 


Furniture and home furnishing stores 


U 


1 


$12 


Household appliance stores 


1 


— 




rwauio, oexevision> anci music soores 






• • • 


EATING AND DRINKING PUCES 






^81 


;"!ating and drinking places 




1 


• • • 










Drugstores 


3 




592 


Liquor stores 


2 







Antique stores and secondhand stores 


o 

d 




591- 


Book and stationery stores 




1 


597 


Jewelry stores 


1 




599 


Miscellaneous retail stores 





1 


• • • 


BANKING 






0\Jc 


Commercial and stock savings banks 


d 


Id 


605 


Banking-connected establishments 


1 


1 


« • • 


L»Kc*Uii AGENCIES Oiribrt THAN BANKS 






61? 


Cwing and loan associations 




1 


6li 


Personal credit institutions 




1 




Business credit institutions 




X 


• • « 


5.ECURITY DEALERS 






621 


Security brokers and dealers 


— 


1 


• • • 


INSURANCE CARRIERS 






631 


Life insurance companies 


6 


8 


632 


Accident and health insux^ance 






633 


companies 


1 


1 


Fire, marine and casualty insurance 




3 


• • • 


INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS 








Insurance agents , brokers and service 




3 


• • • 


REAL ESTATE 






651 


Real estate operators 


10 


5 


« • • 


HOLDUfi} AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES 






671 


Holding coirpanies 


1 




679 


Miscellaneous investing institutions 




1 


• • • 


HOTEIS AND OTHER LODGING PLACES 






702 


Rooming and boarding houses 


1 





TABLE C-3 (continued) 



APPENDIX C-10 







NUMBER 






Black and White 


SIC 




Puerto Rican 


Group No- 


Description of Group 


Combined 



• • • 


PERSONAL SERVICES 






721 


Laundry services, cleaning and 








dyeing plants 




1 


722 


Photographic studios 


k 




723 


Beauty shops 


2 


2 


72U 


Barber shops 


1 


2 


727 


Garment pi^essing, alterations and 








repair 


6 


1 


729 


Miscellaneous personal services 


6 




• • • 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS SERVICES 






731 


Advertising 


MM 


1 


732 


Consianer and merchantile credit 








reporting 


1 


3 


733 


Duplicating, addressing, mailing 








list services 


1 


1 


739 


Miscellaneous business seirvices 


lU 


11 




MISCELLANEOUS REPAIR SERVICES 






76U 


ReuDholsterv and furniture reoair 


2 


2 


• • • 


MOTION PICTURES 






783 


Motion picture theaters 


2 


1 


• • « 


AMUSEMENT AND RECREATION SERVICES 






792 


Theatrical producers, bands, orchestras 








entertainers 


1 


1 




Sports promoters and commercial 








operators 




1 


• • • 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 






801 


Offices of physicians and surgeons 


3 


1 


806 


Hospitals 


19 


3 


807 


Medical and dental laboratories 




1 


809 


Health and allied services, not 








elsewhere classified 


1 





LEGAL SERVICES 
811 Legal services 



ERIC 



EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

821 Elementary and secondary schools 

822 Colleges, universities, professional 
schools, etc. 

82I4. Correspondence and vocational schools 



1 
1 



1 



TABLE C-3 (continued) 



APPENDIX C-n 



NUMBER 



SIC 
Group Noc 



Description of Group 



Black and 
Puerto Rican 
Combined 



White 



. . • NONPROFIT MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
86U Civic, social and fraternal 

associations 1 

866 Religious organizations 1 

867 Charitable organisations 1 1 

• •. MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 

892 Nonprofit educational and research 

agencies 1 1 

899 Services, not elsewhere classified 1 2 

• • • GOVERNMENT 

901 Federal, state and local government 10 1 

TOTAL: (1,U2U) 152^) 



TABLE C-U 



jyPPENDIX C-12 



HIGH SCHOOL OF FASHION INDUSTRIES 
PUOPORTIOi S OF GRADUAXilS SliPLOrJD II! Ta.M)K-Ri:iiATiiU \]0M, 
BY CURRICULUM AND BY ETHNICITY 

(Four-to-six months after high school graduation- ) 



Curriculum 






ETHNICITY 




Black 


Puerto 
Rican 


White 


Total 


Garment Operator 


.70 




.7U 


.U8 


.67 




.(289) 




( 8U) 


( 73) 


(Uli6) 


Trade Dressmaking 






.77 


.5U 


.70 




(169) 




(m5) 


(12U) 


(U38) 


Fashion Design 


.57 




.65 


.60 


.61 




( 30) 




( 3h) 


( h3) 


(107) 


Fashion Design Technical 




-.59- 




.60 


.63 






( h2) 




( 67) 


( 67) 


TOTAIS: 


.70 




.Ik 


.55 


.67 


NUMBER: 


(1|88) 




(263) 


(307) 


(1100) 



!• Bases appear in parentheses below proportions. 

As defined here, trade -related means employment in any of the 
following nine industries: 

SIC Industry 



23 Apparel and Other TeXitile Products 

$03 Dry Goods and Apparel - Wholesale 

$6 Apparel and Accessory Stores 

53 Retail General Merchandise 

22 Textile Mill Products 

31 Leather and Leather Products 

2$ Furniture and Fixtures 

727 Garment Pressing, Alteration, and Repair 

30 Rubber and Plastic Products 
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APEi!\T3Ii D 



Placement of Graduates, by Ethnicity 
AUTOMOTIVE HIGH SCHOOL 
Brooklyn, New York 

(i960 - I96U Graduates) 



1960-1961i Gradxiates 



APKiffilX D-2 



TABLE D-1 

PLACEMENT OF AUTOMOTIVE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
BY PRIMARY ACTTTTTY WHERE EMPLOYED FOUR- 
TO-SIX MONTHS AFTER GRADUATION BY ETHNICITY 



Major NUMBER 

Industrial Black and White 

Division Description Poerto Rican 





NOT EMPLOYED 


Ul 


67 




IN MILITARY SER7ICE 


68 


69 




EMPLOYED; MAJOR INDUSTRIAL DIVISION NOT 
KNOWN 


12 


19 


A. 


Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 


1 


3 


B. 


Mining 




1 


C. 


Contract construction 


2 


21 


D. 


Manufact\iring 


98 


61 


E. 


Transportation and other public utilities 


7 


15 


F. 


Wholesale and retail trade 


89 


188 


G. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


7 


16 


H. 


Services 


62 


80 


I. 


Government 

TOTAL: 


T390) 





ERIC 



1960-1961^ Graduates 



APPENDIX D-3 



TABLE D-2 

PLACJMEI^T OF AOT'OMOTIVE HIOH SCHOOL GRADUATES BY 
PRIMARY ACTIVITY WHERE EMPLOYED FOUiJ-TO-SIX 
MONTHS AFTER GRADUATION BY ETHNICITY 



Major 




NUMBER 




Industrial 


Black 


; and White 


Group 


Description Puerto 


Rican 






NOT EMPLOYED 


Ul 


67 




IN MILITARY SERVICE 


68 


69 




EMPLOYED; MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUP NOT KNOWN 


12 


19 




AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, MD FISHERIES 






01 


Agricultural production 


1 


1 


07 


Agricultural services, hiiiting and 








trapping 


— 


2 




MINING 






2h 


Mining and quarring - noniue'talic 








minerals 


— 


1 




CONTRACT CONSTPUCTION 






15 


Buildiner coristrucbion 




3 


16 


Construction other than buildijigs 


— 


3 


17 


Construction J special trade contractors 


2 


15 




MANUFACTTJRIfK} 






20 


Food and kindred products 


1 


8 


22 


Textile mill products 


2 




23 


Apparel and related products 


17 


6 


2h 


Lumber and wood products 


2 




2$ 


Furniture and fixtures 


1 


2 


26 


Paper and allied products 




1 


27 


Printing, publishing and allied 








industries 


12 


7 


28 


Chemicals and allied products 


3 


1 


30 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 


3 


3 


31 


Leather and leather products 


1 


1 


32 


Stone, clay and glass products 




1 


33 


Primary metal industries 




2 


3li 


Fabricated metal products 


12 


8 


3$ 


Machinery 


8 


7 


36 


Electrical equipment and supplies 


12 


6 


37 


Transportation equipment 


9 




38 


Instruments and related products 


h 


1 


39 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


0 


2 



1960-196U Graduates 



APPENDIX D-U 



TABLE D-2 (continued) 



Major NUMBER 

Industrial Black and White 

Description Puerto Rican 



• • 


TKAiJoroRTAjLlON AND OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Local and in'tcrurban passenger transit 


0 

c. 


T 
X 




Motor freight transp>ortation and 






Uh 


Storage 


i 


fi 
0 


Water transportation 




1 


hS 


Air transportation 




1 




C csmrnuni c at i ons 


1 


1 




Electric, gas, and sanitary sBjrvices 


X. 




• • 


wHOI£SALE AND RETAIL TRADE 






50 


Wnolesale trade 


29 


u7 


52 


Building materials 




1 


53 


Retail trade - general merchandise 


13 


11 




Food stores 


13 


15 


55 


Automotive dealers and gasoline sejrvice 








stations 


lo 


100 


50 


Apparel and accessory stores 


10 


2 


5f 


Furniture and appliance stores 


1 


^: 


50 


Eating and drinking places 


0 
d 


5 


59 


Miscellaneous retail stores 


3 


5 


• • 


FINANCE, INSURAjnCE AND REAL ESTATE 






oO 


Banking 


2 


7 


Oil 


Security dealers 


c. 


1. 

4 


63 


Insurance carriers 


2 


1 




Insurance agents and brokers 


— 


2 


65 


Real estate 


1 


1 


67 


Holding and investment coaiqDanies 




1 


0 • 


SERVICES 






72 


Personal services 


5 


6 


73 


Miscellaneous business services 


13 


5 


75 


Automobile repair, services and garages 


30 


60 


76 


Miscell^.neous repair services 


1 




79 


Amusement and recreation services 




2 


80 


Medical and health servi.ces 


9 


2 


81 


Legal services 




1 


82 


Educational services 


1 




86 


Nonprofit membership organizations 


2 


2 


89 


Miscellaneous services 


1 


2 


• • 


GOVERNMENT 






90 


Federal, state and local government 








TOTAL: 


T390) 





ERIC 



1960-1961; Gradiiates 



TABLE D-3 



APPENDIX 



PLACE?-!ENT OF AUTOMOTIVE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
BY PKEMARY ACTIVITY WHERE EMPLOYED FOUR-TO- 
SIX MOOTHS AFTER GRADUATION BY ETHNICITY 









NUMBER 


SIC 


Black and 


Whit'9 




Description Puerto Rican 






NOT E21PL0IED 


Ul 


67 




IN MILITARY SERVICE 


68 


69 




EMPLOYED; SIC GROUP NO. NOT KNOWN 


12 


19 


• • • 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 






019 


Farms 


1 


1 


• • • 


ALjKICULTUKAjj oBaVICm, HUWilNQ AND 








TRAPPING 






073 


Horticultural services 


— 


o 
c 


• • • 


MINING AND QUARRHNG - NONMETAUC MINERAIS 






114; 


Sand and gravel 


— 


1 


• « • 


BUILDim CONSTRUCTION 






151 


General building contractors 




3 


• • e 


CONSTRUCTION OTHER THAN BUILDINGS 






161 


Highway and street construction 




1 


162 


Heavy construction 




2 


• • • 


CONSTRUCTION, SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS 






171 


Plumbing, heating and air conditioning 




8 


172 


Painting and decorating 




1 


171; 


Masonry and stonework 




1 


175 


Carpentering and flooring 


1 


2 


176 


Roofing and sheet metal work 




1 


179 


Miscellaneous trade constructors 


1 


2 


• • • 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 






202 


Dairy products 




1 


205 


Bakery products 




3 


206 


Sugar 




1 


208 


Beverages 


1 


1 


209 


Miscellaneous food products 




2 



o 

ERIC 



I96O-I96I4 Graduates 



APPENDIX D-6 



TABLE D-3 (continued) 



NUMBER 

SIC • Black and White 

Groiip No, Description Puerto Rican 



TEXTILB HELL PRODUCTS 

22$ Knitting mills 2 

APPAREL AND RELATED PRODUCTS 

231 Men's and boys' suits and coats — 3 

232 Men's and boys' work clothing 1 

233 Wcmen's outerwear 1 3 

235 Hats, caps and millinery .-..r:--:''^-^ 3 

236 Girls ' outerwear : ''^ 1 

237 Pur goods 3 

238 Miscellaneous apparel and accessories k — 

239 Miscellaneous fabricated textile products k 

LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 

2143 Millwork and prefabricated products 1 

2U9 Miscellaneou\s wood products 1 ~ 

FURNITURE AND nXTURES 

251 Household fur.aiture — 2 

25U Office and store fixtures 1 

PAPER AND ALUED PRODUCTS 

263 Paperboard mills 1 

261; Converted paper and ps^rboard products 2 

265 Paperboard containers and boxes 2 1 

PRINTING, PUBIISHIIKi AND ALUED INDUSTRIES 

272 Periodicals: publishing and printing 1 

27U Miscellaneous publishing — 1 

275 COTimercial prititiiig $ h 

277 Greeting card publishing h 

27S Blankbooks and bookbinding 2 

279 Service industries for printing trades — 2 

CHEMICAIS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 

283 Drugs 1 
28U Detergents, cosmetics and other toilet 

preparations 2 — 

289 Miscellaneous chemical products — 1 

RUBBER AND MISCELLANEOUS PLASTIC* 

302 Rubber footwear 1 

307 Miscellaneous plastics 2 3 



1960-196U Graduates APPENDIX D-7 

TABLE ri-3 (continued) 









NUMBER 




SIC 


Black and White 




Description Puerto 


Rican 




• • • 


LEATHER AMD LEATHER PRODUCTS 






317 


Handbags and other personal leather 








goods 


1 


1 


> • • 


STONE, CUY AND GLASS PRODUCTS 






327 






X 


• « • 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 








Rolling, drawing, excruding of non- 








ferrous metals 




2 


■ • • 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 






3U2 


Cutlery, handtools, and general 








hardware 


1 


1 


3UU 


r dLur j.ca.weu. sorucxrurcUL znexajL prooucos 






3U5 


Screw znachine products j bolts, nuts, etc. 




3 


3U6 


Metal stairpings 


2 


— 




Coating, engraving, and allied services 




— 


31*8 


Miscellaneous r?,bricated idre products 


1 


— 


3U9 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products 




1 


■ • • 


MACHINERY 






353 


Construction and materials handling 






35U 




X 




Metal working machinery and equipment 


1 


3 


357 


Office, computing, and accounting 








machines 




1 


358 


Service industry machines 


1 


1 


359 


Miscellaneous machinery 


5 


2 


• • • 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 






362 


Electrical industrial apparatus 




3 


36ii 


Electicical lighting and wiring equipment 


3 


1 


365 


Radio and T7 receiving sets 


2 




366 


Communication equipment 


1 




367 


Electronic components and accessories 


3 


1 


369 


Miscellaneous electrical machinery 








and supplies 


3 


1 


• • • 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 






371 


Motor vehicles and motor vehicle 








equipment 


8 


5 


375 


Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


1 
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APPENDIX D-8 






TABLE D-3 (continued) 












NUMBER 




QTP 




Black and White 


Group No. 


Description Puerto Rican 




• • • 


INSTRUMENTS AND HELATED PRODUCTS 






381 














1 


38U 


Surgical, medical, and dental 






386 


equipment 


2 






1 

X 




387 


Watches, clocks, and parts 


1 




• • • 








391 


Jewelry; silverware, and plated ware 


1 


X 


39U 


Toys and athletic goods 


1 






x^<7ii5, pencjixo, ana ovnep oxxzce 








materials 


1 




399 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


3 


1 


• • • 










Taxicabs 


1 


1 

X 




School busses 


1 




« • • 


MOTOP raRTPTHT TRAMS PORT ATT OH AND STY^RAGE 






U21 


Local and long distance trucking 


3 


8 


• « ■ 


WATT?R TRAMCiPORTATTOKF 
rfxtXCiIX XtLnj^Or\JD.lJtXxUVi 












1 

X 


• • • 


ATR TRAN!5P0RTATT0N 






U$l 


Ail* +.T*aTiRT5m*tpt*i on f*aT*T*'iftT*n 




1 


• • • 


0 OMI^'TJNTf^ A TT 








TaI Anhort a f*r>rniniin*l f*a+*i ons 




1 


U82 


TaT flCTT^aTih PrtnnttiinT r*at1 nnfl 


1 




• • • 


ELECTRIC, GAS, AND SANITARY SERVICES 








Gas companies and systems 




1 


U93 


Combination electric and gas systems 


1 


2 


• • • 


WHOIESALE TRADE 






501 


Motor vehicleo and automotive 




26 




equipment 


10 


502 


Drugs and chemicals 




1 


503 


Piece goods, notions and apparel 


1 


2 


SOU 


Groceries and related products 


2 


1 


506 


Electrical goods 




3 


507 


Hardware, plumbing and heating 








supplies 




1 


508 


Machinery, equipment and supplies 


h 


5 


r 509 


Miscellaneous wholesalers 


8 


8 



1960-1961a Graduates 

TABLE D-3 (continued) 



APPENDIX D-9 



NUMBER 



ERIC 



SIC Black and White 

Group Ho, ^ Description Puerto Rlcan 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

$23 Paint, glass and wallpaper stores — 1 

RETAIL TRADE - GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

531 Department stores 10 9 

$32 Mail order houses 2 

$33 Variety stores 1 

535 Direct selling establishments — 1 
539 Miscellaneous general merchandise 

stores 1 

FOOD STORES 

5Ul Grocery stores 10 10 

5U2 Meat and fish markets 2 2 

5U3 Fruit and begetable stores — 1 

Candy, nut and confectionery stores — 1 

5U5 Dairy products stores 1 

5U6 Retail bakeries — 1 

AUTOMOTIVE DEAIERS AND GASOLINE SEH7ICE 
STATIONS 

551 Motor vehicle dealers (new & used cars) 2 38 

552 Motor vehicle dealers (used cars only) 1 1 

553 Tire, battery and accessory dealers 7 8 
55U Gasoline service stations 8 52 
559 Misc. aircraft, marine & auto dealers — 1 

APPAREL AND ACCESSORY STORES 

561 Men's and boys* clothing stores 3 1 

562 Women's ready-to-wear stores 1 1 

563 Women's accessory specialty stores 2 

565 Family clothing stores 2 

566 Shoe stores 2 

FURNITURE AND APPLIANCE STORES 

571 Funniture & heme furnishings stores 1 2 

EATING AND DRINKING PLACES 

581 Eating and drinking places 2 5 

MISCELLANEOUS PJETAIL STORES 

591 Drugstores — 1 

592 Liquor stores 1 
59U Book and stationery stores — 1 

Q 596 Farm and garden supply, aotres — 1 

599 Miscellaneous retail stores 2 2 
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APPENDIX D-10 



TABLE D-3 (continued) 









NUMBER 




SIC 




Black and White 


Group No, 


Description 


Puerto Rican 




» • • 


BANKING 






602 


Conmercial and stock savings banks 


1 


u 


603 


Mutual savings banks 




1 


605 


Banking-connected establishments 


1 


2 




SECURITY DEALERS 






621 


Security brokers and dealers 


2 


u 




INSURANCE CARRIERS 






631 


Life insurance companies 


1 




632 


Accident & health insurance companies 




1 


639 


Mi R cfillane ous insurance carr i pr s 


I 






INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS 






6ui 


Insurance asents . brokers service 




2 




REAL ESTATE 






651 


Real estata operators * 






« « • 


HOLDING AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES 






671 


HolH'^nc coffTiDanies 




1 




PERSONAL SERVICES 






721 










dveinp Dlants 


J 


2 


722 


PhotocrraDhic 53i;nfi"i n«? 


1 


1 


723 


Beautv shoDS 


1 


1 


727 


Garmept Dress in • aTtemation atiH 








repair 




X 


729 


Miscellaneous personal services 




1 




MISCELTANEOUS BUSINESS SER\rECES 






731 


Advertising 




2 


733 


Duplicating, a.ddressing & mailing 








list services 


h 




73U 


Services to buildings 


1 




739 


liiscellaneous business services 


8 


3 


• • • 


AUrCMOBILE REPAIR, SERVICES AND GARAGES 






7?1 


Automobile rentals 


1 


3 


752 


Automobile parking 


1 


1 


753 


Automobile repair shops 


28 




* • • 


MISCELLANEOUS REPAIR SERVICES 






769 


Miscellaneous repair shops 


1 
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TABLE D-3 (continued) 



APPENDIX D-U 









NUMBER 






Black and 


White 


Group No, 


Description 


Puex*to Rican 




• • • 


AiMUol!iriiijNl AJhU ficA^JtuiiATXUN SISKVlCilo 






7 oil 


Sports promo'tsrs & recroation 








services 




d 


• t • 


MEDICAL AM) HEALTH SERVICES 






QUO 


Hospitals 


8 


1 


An'? 
OUf 


Medical and dental laboratories 


1 


1 


• • • 


LE5GAL SERVICES 






Oil 


Legal services 




1 


• • • 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 








Correspondonce schools & vocational 








schools 


1 





• • • 


NONPROFIT MEMBEIBHIP ORGANIZATIONS 






861 


Business associations 




1 


o6u 


Civic, social & fraternal associations 1 




oo5 


Political organisations 




1 


869 


Miscellaneous nonprofit membership 








organizations 


1 


•••• 


• » • 


MISCELLAl^EOUS SERVICES 






891 


Engineering & architectural services 




2 


899 


Services not elsewhere classified 


1 




« • • 


GOVERNMENT 






9xx: 


City, state & federal government 








TOTAL: 


1390) 
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APPENDIX E 



Placement of Graduates, by Ethnicity 
SAMUEL GQMPERS VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
New York, New York 
(I960 - 1964 Graduates) 



1960-1964 Graduates 



APPENDIX E-2 



TABLE E-1 

PLACEMENT OF GOMPERS HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
BY PRIMARY ACTIVITY WHERE EMPLOYED FOUR-TO- 
SIX MONTHS AGTER GRADUATION BY ETHNICITY 



Major 
Industrial 
D iv is ion 


Descr i pt ion 


NUMBER 

Black 
Puerto Rican 


White 






60 


81 






.... 98 


45 




Employed; Major industrial division not 


known. . 17 


14 


C. 






53 


D. 






52 


E. 


Transportation S- other public utilities 


.... \h 


16 


F. 






90 


G. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate . , 


.... 7 


14 


H. 






'41 


1. 


TOTAL: 


.... 2 

(462) 


4 

(410) 



Note : \\ cases omitted from tabulations because ethnicity not known. 
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1960-196^ Graduates 



APPEI^DIX E-3 



TABLE E-2 

PLACEMENT OF GOMPERS HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
BY PRIMARY ACTIVITY WHERE EMPLOYED FOUR-TO- 
SIX MONTHS AFTER GRADUATION BY ETHNICITY 



Major NUMBER 

Industrial B 1 ack and 

Grouo Description Puerto Rican Whi te 



NOT EMPLOYED 60 8I 

IN MILITARY SERVICE 98 ^5 

EMPLOYED; MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUP NOT KNOWN. . . 17 1^ 

CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 

15 Building construction k k 

17 Construction, special trade contractors .... 32 kS 

mNUFACTURING 

19 Ordnance and accessories - 2 

20 Food and kindred products 2 

23 Apparel and related products \k 2 

25 Furniture and fixtures 1 

26 Paper and allied products 1 2 

27 Printing, publishing and allied industries . 6 6 

30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 1 

31 Leather and leather products 1 

3^ Fabricated metal products 9 5 

35 Machinery except electrical k 6 

36 Electrical equipment and supplies 36 22 

37 Transportation equipment ^ 2 

38 Instrufrents and related products 3 1 

39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ... 10 2 

TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES 

k] Local and suburban transit 3 2 

kl Motor freight transportation and storage . . 2 2 

kk V/ater transportation 1 

^7 Transportation services 2 

Communications . 6 7 

kS Electric, gas and sanitary services 1 h 



ERIC 



1960-196^+ Graduar.es APPENDIX E-U 

TABLE E-2 (continued) 



Major . NUMBER 

Industrial Black and 

Group Descriptio n Puerto Rican VJhIte 



WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 

50 V/holssale trade 29 17 

52 Building materials 1 3 

53 Retail trade: general merchandise 2k 12 

5^ Food stores 15 26 

55 Automotive dealers g- gasoline service 

Stat ions 10 7 

56 Apparel and accessory stores , . . . I6 6 

57 Furniture and appliance stores 1 5 

58 Eating and drinking places 3 3 

59 Miscellaneous retail stores k 11 

FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 

60 Banking 2 6 

61 Credit agencies otf.sr than banks — 1 

62 Security dealers — 5 

63 Insurance carriers 3 

6k Insurance agents and brokers 1 

65 Real estate 1 2 

SERVICES 

70 Hotels, rooming houses, camps, other lodging 

places — 2 

72 Personal services 2 1 

73 Miscellaneous business services 6 6 

75 Automobile repair services and garages. ... 2 2 

76 Miscellaneous repair services p 10 l5 

78 Motion pictures 1 2 

79 Amusement and recreation services — 2 

80 Medical and health services 8 2 

81 Legal services — 2 

82 Educational services k 2 

84 Museums, art galleries, botanical & 

zoological gardens. — 2 

86 Nonprofit membership organizations 2 3 

GOVERNMENT 

90 Federal, state and local government 2 ^ 

TOTAL: (462) (410) 



Note: 11 cases omitted from tabulations because ethnicity not known. 
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APPENDIX E-5 



TABLE E-3 

PLACEMENT OF GOMPERS HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
BY PRlh\ARY ACTIVITY WHERE EMPLOYED FOUR-TO- 
SiX MONTHS AFTER GRADUATION BY ETHNICITY 



NUMBER 



Group No. D escription Puerto Rican \ nilte 

NOT EMPLOYED 60 81 

IN MILITARY SERVICE 98 45 

EMPLOYED; SIC GROUP NO. NOT KNOWN 17 ]k 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

151 General building contractors k k 

CONSTRUCTION, SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS 

171 Plumbing, heating and air conditioning ... 1 3 

172 Painting and decorating — . 2 

173 Electrical work 29 4l 

175 Carpentering and flooring 1 

176 Roofing and sheet metal v/ork — 1 

17*3 Miscellaneous trade contractors. . ^ . . . . 2 1 

ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 

193 Tanks and tank components 1 

199 Miscellaneous ordnance and accessories ... — 1 

FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 

203 Beverages — 1 

209 Miscellaneous food products 1 

APPAREL AND RELATED PRODUCTS 

231 Men's and boys' suits and coats 2 

233 Women's outerwear 5 

23^ Women's and children's undergarments .... — 1 

235 Hats, caps and millinery 1 

237 Fur goods » 1 

238 Miscellaneous apparel and accessories. ... 2 

239 Miscellaneous fabricated textile products. . 3 1 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

251 Household furniture 1 
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1960-196^ Graduates 



APPENDIX E-6 



TABLE E-3 (continued) 



NUMBER 

SIC Black and 

Group No, Description Puerto Rican V/hite 

PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
2.6k Converted paper and paperboard products . . 2 
2u5 Paperboard containers and boxes 1 

PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

271 Nevvspapers: publishing and printing .... 1 

272 Periodicals: publishing and printing. . . . 1 

273 Books 1 3 

275 Commercial printing 1 1 

277 Greeting card publishing 1 

278 Blank books and book binding — 1 

279 Service industries for printing trades. . . 2 

RUBBER AND MISCELLANEOUS PLASTICS 
307 Miscellaneous plastics 1 

LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 
316 Luggage « 1 

FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 

3UI Metal cans 1 

3^43 Heating and plumbing equipment, except 

electric 2 

3^^ Fabricated structural metal products. « . . 3 

3^1-5 Screw machine products: bolts, nuts, etc... 1 

3^6 Metal stampings 2 

3^7 Coating, engraving and allied services. . . 1 2 

3^8 rWscel 1 aneous fabricated vn re products. 1 

3U9 Miscellaneous fabricated metal products . . 1 

MACHINERY 

353 Construction and materials handling 

machinery 3 

35^ Metal v^rking machinery and equipment ... 1 1 

356 General industrial machinery and equipment. 1 1 

357 Office computing and accounting machines. , 1 

358 Service industry machines 1 

359 Miscel laneous machinery except electrical . 1 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

361 Electric transmission and distribution 

equipment 1 3 

362 Electrical industrial apparatus ...... — 1 

363 Household appliances 5 2 

364 Electrical lightning and wiring equipment . 6 3 
Q^l Radio and TV receiving sets l4 k 

ERIC 
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APPEiroiX E-7 



TABLE E-3 (continued) 









NUMBER 




S 1 c 


Black and 




Group Ho. 


Descr i pt ion Puerto 


R ican 


Wh i te 


366 




5 


6 


367 


Electronic components and accessories. . . . 


2 


3 


369 


Miscellaneous electrical machinery and 










3 




• • • 


TRANS PORTATIOM EQUIPMENT 






371 


Motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment . 


3 


1 


O "7 O 

373 


Ship and boat building and repairing . . • • 


1 


1 


• • • 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 








Engineering and scientific instruments . ♦ . 


1 






Surgical, medical and dental equipment ... 




1 
1 


385 




1 
1 




387 




1 





• • • 


M ISCELLANEOUS MANUFAC FUR 1 NG 1 NDUSTR 1 ES 






391 




^1 




393 








394 




2 


1 


39b 


Costume jewelry, novelties, buttons, misc. 










2 


1 


399 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries . . . 


3 





• • • 


LOCAL AND INTERURBAN PASSENGER TRANSIT 








Local and suburban passenger transportation. 


•- 


1 






3 


1 


• • • 


MOTOR FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 










1 


2 






1 




• • » 


V/ATER TRANSPORTATION 








Services Incidental to v;ater transportation. 




1 


• * • 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 






hi 2 




2 




• • • 


COMMUN ICATIONS 






if8l 




2 




if82 




2 




• • • 


ELECTRIC, GAS, AND SANITARY SERVICES 






'^93 


Combination electric and gas systems .... 


1 


h 
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TABLE E-3 (continued) 



APPENDIX E-8 



NUMBER 



Group No. Description Puerto Rican V/hi te 

WHOLESALE TRADE 

501 Motor vehicles and automotive equlpme.it ... 3 2 

502 Drugs and chemicals . . . . , 1 

503 Piece goods, notions and appareh 5 1 

50k Groceries and related products. ..>.... 1 2 

506 Electrical goods 7 6 

508 Machinery, equipment and supplies 2 1 

509 Miscellaneous wholesalers 11 k 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

521 Lumber 8- other building materials dealers . * 1 

522 Plumbing, heating and air conditioning 

equipment dealers 1 

525 Hardware and farm equipment . 1 1 

RETAIL TRADE - GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

531 Department stores ..... 20 8 

532 Mail order houses 1 

533 Variety stores 1 1 

535 Direct selling establishments 1 2 

539 Miscellaneous general merchandising stores. . 2 

FOOD STORES 

Ski Grocery stores ... ..... 12 22 

542 Meat and fish stores 3 2 

Skk Candy, nut and confectionary stores 2 

AUTOMOTIVE DEALERS AND GASOLINE SERVICE STATIONS 

551 Motor vehicle dealers, new and used cors. . . 2 

553 Tire, battery and accessory dealers 2 5 

55^ Gasoline service stations 6 2 

APPAREL AND ACCESSORY STORES 

561 Men's and boys' clothing stores ....... k 3 

562 Women's ready-to-wear stores. . ♦ 7 3 

563 Women's accessory and specialty stores. ... 1 

565 Family clothing stores 3 

566 Shoe stores 1 

FURNITURE AND APPLIANCE STORES 

571 Furniture and home furnishing stores 1 3 

572 Household appliance stores — 1 

573 Radio, TV and music stores — 1 

ERIC 
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TABLE E-3 (continued) 



APPENDIX E-^9 



NUMBER 



Group No , Descr Ipt ion Puerto Rican Whi te 

EATING AND DRINKING PLACES 
581 Eating and drinking places 3 3 

MISCELLANEOUS RETAIL STORES 

591 Drug stores. . , — 5 

592 Liquor stores 1 

593 Antique stores and secondhand stores . . . ^ 1 
59^ Book and stationery stores * 1 

595 Sporting goods stores and bicycle shops. . . 1 1 

597 Jewelry stores - 1 

598 Fuel and ice dealers — 1 

599 Miscellaneous retail stores 1 2 

BANKING 

602 Commercial and stock savings banks 2 5 

603 Mutual savings banks 1 

CREDIT AGENCIES OTHER THAN BANKS 
6l4 Personal credit institutions — 1 

SECURITY DEALERS 

621 Security brokers and dealers — 2 

623 Security and comfnodity exchanges 3 

INSURANCE CARRIERS 

631 Life Insurance companies . • t 

632 Accident and health insurance companies. . . 1 

633 Fire, marine and casualty insurance 1 

INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS 
641 Insurance agents, brokers and service. ... 1 

REAL ESTATE 

651 Real estate operators 1 2 

HOTELS, ROOMING HOUSES, CAMPS, AND OTHER LODGING 
PLACES 

701 Hotels, tourist courts and motels 2 

PERSONAL SERVICES 

721 Laundry services, cleaning & dyeing plants . 1 

722 Photographic studios — 1 

729 Miscellaneous personal services 1 
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TAB"LE E-3 (continued) 



APPENDIX E-10 



NUMBE R 

SIC Black and 

Group No, Descri r ^tion Puerto Rican White 



MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS SERVICES 
733 ' Duplicating, addressing and mailing list 

services — 2 

739 Miscellaneous businesj services 6 4 

AUTOMOBILE REPAIR, SERVICES AND GARAGES 
753 Automobile repair shops 2 2 

MISCELLANEOUS REPAIR SERVICES 

762 Electrical repair shops 7 9 

769 H I see i laneous repair shops 3 6 

MOTION PICTURES 

783 Motion picture theaters , » 1 2 

AMUSEMENT AND RECREATION SERVICES 
132 Theatrical producers, bends, orchestras and 

entertainers - — 1 

79^ Sports promoters and recreation services. • • 1 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 

806 Hospitals 7 2 

809 Miscellaneous health a^cl applied services . . 1 

LEGAL SERVICES 

811 Legal services. .... 2 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
822 College, universities, professional schools • 3 1 

82^ Correspondence and vccational schools .... 1 

829 Miscellaneous schools rpr! educational 

services, — 1 

MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, BOTANICAL & ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS 

8^2 Arboreta, botanical and zoological gardens. . 2 

NONPROFIT MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
864 Civic, social and fraternal associations, . . 2 
866 Religious organizations « » 2 1 • 



GOVERNMENT 

9XX City, state and feder<jl government 2 4 

TOTAL: ' (^) 



0 

ERJC: 11 cases omitted from tabulations because ethnicity not known. 



APPK-iDIX F-1 



TABLE F-1 



PROPORTION OF Q;,!^MENT OPERATORS CLASSIFIED AS "HIGH-EARNERS" 
IN SECOND 3UARTER, BY EARNINGS IN FIRST QUARTER 
AND BY ETHNICITY* 



Second Quarter 
BUCKS First Low High 
N = 383 Quarter Earners Earners (Total) 

Low Earner .7$ .1$ (1.00 321) 

High Earner .3h .66 (l.OO » 62) 



Second Quarter 

PUERTO 

KICANS First Low High 
N =• 108 Quarter Earner Earner (Total) 

Lov: Earner .70 .30 (l.OO = 7U) 

High Earner .32 .68 (1.00 - 3U) 



ERIC 



Second Quarter 
WHITES First Low High 
N « BUi.._ Qu arter Earner Earner (Total) 

Low Eamor .^2 .U8 (l.OO = 58) 

High Earner .19 .81 (1^00 * 26) 



* Graduates who earned more than $i470 in ^> quarter are classified 
as "high-earners"; those earning $U70 or less are classified as 
"low-earners." The figure $U70 is the median first quarter 
earnings of all graduates between 1956-1963, including those 
with no earnings reported in the quarter. 



APPENDIX F-2 



TABLE F-2 

PROPORTION OF TRADE DRESSMAKING GRADUATES CLASSIFIED AS "HIGH- 
EARNERS" IN SECOND QUARTER, BY EARNINGS IN FIRST 
QUARTER ^iffi BY ETHNICITY* 



Second Quarter 
BLACKS First Low High 
N = 209 Quarter Earners Earners (Total) 

Low Earner .66 .3U' (l.OO = 1^7) 

High Earner .21 .79 (l.OO = 52) 



Second Quarter 

PUERTO 

RICANS First Low High 
N = 169 Quarter Earner Earner (TotalJ 

Low Earner .$8 .2^2 (l.OO = 108) 

High Earner .18 .82 (l.OO = 6I) 



Second Quarter 
WHITES First Low High 
N = 137 Quarter Earner Earner (TotalJ 

Low Earner .h3 .$7 (l.OO = 82) 

High Earner .OU .96 (1.00 = 5$) 



* Graduates who earned more than $14.70 in a quarter are classified 
as "high-earners"; those earning $1|70 or less are classified as 
"low-eamers. " The figure $14.70 is the median first quarter 
earnings of all graduates between 1956-1963, including those 
with no earnings reported in a quarter. 



APPENDIX F-3 



TABLE F-3 

PROPORTION OF FASHION DESIGN (TECHNICAL) GRADUATES CLASSIFIED AS 
"HIGH-EARNERS" IN SECOND QUARTER, EARNINGS IN FIRST QUAR- 
TER AND BY ETHNICITY-)^ 



Second Quarter 

BUCKS AND 
PUERTO RICANS 

COMBINED First Low High 

N = Quarter Earner Earner (Total) 

Low Earner .6? .31 (l.OO = U2) 

High Earner .2$ .7$ (l.OO = 16) 



Second Quarter 
WHITES First Low High 
N = lOU Quarter Earner Earner (Total) 

Low Earner .66 .3h (1.00 = 7k) 

High Earner .33 " .6? (1.00 = 30) 



■»■ Graduates who earned more than $U70 in a quarter are classified 
as "high-earners"; those earning $ii70 or less are classified as 
"low-earners". The figure $U70 is the median first quarter 
earnings of all graduates between 19$6-1963, including those 
with no earnings reported in a quarter. 



APPENDIX F-h 



TABLE ?'k 

PROPORTION OF FASHION DESIGN GRADUATES CLASSIFIED AS "HIGH- 
EARNERS IN SECOND QUARTER, BY EARNINGS IN FIRST 
QUARTER AND BY ETHNICITY* 



Second Quarter 
BLACKS First Lew High 
N = Ul Quartar Earner Earner (Total) 

Low Earner .7U .26 (l.OO = 31) 

High Earner .00 1.00 (l.OO = 10) 



Second Quarter 

PUERTO 

RICANS First Low High 

N = Ii3 Quarter Earner Earner (Total) 

Low Earner (l.OO = 25) 

High Earner .ih .86 (l.OO ■= lii) 



Second Quarter 

WHITES First Low High 

N - 51 Quarter Earner Earner (Total) 

Low Earner .h$ .$$ (l.OO = 29) 

High Earner .lii .86 (l.OO = 22) 



■»<• Graduates who earned more than $i4.70 in a quarter are classifies 
as "high-eai'ners"; those earning $U70 or less are classified as 
"low-earners". The figure $1|70 is the median first quarter 
earnings of all graduates between 19^6-1963, including those 
with no earnings reported in a quarter. 
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